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“Never Been Tried’ 


There never has been, on any extended 
scale, a real test of the political opinions of Jesus ; they have never been 
applied; the mystical and supernatural symbolism of Christianity is firmly 
established in the world, but the application of its spiritual content to 
the general affairs of men has never been tried. . . . The uncompromising 
practice of the doctrines of Jesus would undoubtedly blow al]! the 
established systems to Flinders. 


The most mild-seeming precepts [of 
real. Christianity] are really explosive paradoxes ; it is nothing to be trifled 
with ; eventually the human race, as it finds itself on this planet, must 
either extirpate it completely or practice it sincerely if it wants any rest ; 
it is impossible to live near it without taking some attitude toward it. 
Most of the troubles of the world, since it appeared, have been stirred 
up in one way or another by the action of this idealism on the human 
spirit; people who are touched with it may compromise—and they do 
compromise—but the thing itself does not compromise. 


We wonder what we would have 
done if we had been a Roman emperor 1700 years ago, and reports of 
the spread of the new sect had been brought to us. We would proba- 
bly have said to ourselves: ‘Shall we order another persecution ? Or 
will it do any good? It is a pity that the calm temper of the philoso- 
phers cannot gradually spread over all the Roman world, fostering toler- 
ation and gradually banishing all these superstitions, unchallenged by 
any new sect of fanatics and absolutists who insist on a superhuman 
conduct. If | were to tolerate them, still their doctrines will not tolerate 
me---so how can | afford to tolerate them? No; there can be no peace 
until they are wiped out.” 


So, conceivably, we might order the 
persecution to begin. Perhaps YOU wouldn't. You say you wouldn't. 
But let's see what you do the next time one of the genuine ones—who 
are the same now as they were then—takes a stand subversive of the 
social order from which you derive your wealth, your comfort, your 
importance or your safety. For the real thing doesn't change ; it is still 
in the world, struggling, active, practical, uncompromising; opprest, 


dangerous, spiritual. 
---DON MARQUIS 
In the New York Herald-Tribune 
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Who's Who 


The fact that this month we are thinking espe- 
cially of problems confronting the new officers 
elected to local leadership in the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement crowds this column with quite 
familiar names. This issue is, in reality, a sort 
of Officers’ Training Conference in printers’ ink, 
with some of our most experienced colleagues as 
the speakers and discussion leaders! 


PROFESSOR PAUL MOYER LIMBERT (formerly of 
F. & M.) is now on the staff at Teachers College, | 
Columbia. His study book, Jesus, Prophet of | 
Galilee, is just off the press; DAvip R. PORTER | 
(Bowdoin and Oxford) is national Executive Sec- 
retary of the Student Y. M. C. A.; Harry BONE, 
co-author of Sex Life of Youth, travels intercol- 
legiately from Dallas; EDWIN B. SHULTZ is sec- 
retary in the Central Feld; MARGARET RODGERS | 
writes from the University of Pittsburgh; E. L. | 
DEVENDORF, well known in any national gathering 
of Student Movers, is secretary at Stiles Hall at 
the University of California; EpitH M. LERRIGO | 
is a student at Bates; E. Fay CAMPBELL (chair- 
man of the recent Buffalo Convention) is secre- 
tary of the Christian a at Yale. 


The symposium, “The Cabinet at Work,” is con- 
tributed by the secretary at Holyoke, the Presi- 
dent at Illinois and the secretary at Pitt. || 


Book Reviewers are George Stewart, Stamford 
pastor and Treasurer of the C. C. A.; Frank I. 
Olmstead, secretary at N. Y. U.; Paul Guthrie,a_ | 
student at Union; C. C. Noble, pastor in Hart- 
ford; A. Bruce Curry, well-known author; Har- | 
old B. Ingalls, secretary for Preparatory Schools; 
George Irving, frequent speaker to college audi- 
ences. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sport the Oak ... 


A RHODES SCHOLAR writes back from Oxford of a 
custom which makes possible quiet and undis- 
turbed study when necessity demands it. It 
seems that each room has two doors, one for usual 
daily service and one, a heavy outside oak, which 
is called into use only when privacy is strictly 
desired. The American senior who said he knew 
everybody in college except himself would have 
profited by such a contrivance. Living his life 
with only that measure of solitude which a gold- 
fish is supposed to have, he had no time for self- 
discovery and self-acquaintance. The Master of 
men who knew the secrets of inner reality spoke 
of the need of going into a closet and shutting the 
door if we would realize those secrets. In a fig- 
urative if not a literal sense we should find time 
and occasion to sport the oak. 


A Post “Buffalo” Thought... 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTION with its two thousand 
student attendance has a significance for those of 
us who did not attend as well as for those who did. 
It is a challenge to see the world as a whole—to 
hold before ourselves world horizons, to become 
concerned for world need, and in our Christian 
Associations to have a world policy and program. 
Anything less than that truncates our appeal to 
the strongest students and professors. Anything 
less than that steps down the Christian Associa- 
tion to the level of other campus activities, blur- 
ring the distinctive challenge which gives the 
Association an indispensable place. Over three 
hundred Associations have groups hard at work 
on such a world policy—groups called, usually, 
Christian World Education Committees. The 
most striking result of “Buffalo” was to demon- 
strate the hunger of many students for a fellow- 
ship in a significant world enterprise and *the 
readiness to pay real prices of time, money and 
devotion to help carry forward a policy and pro- 
gram of world concern. 
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Concerning a Day of Confusion . . . 


THERE IS A rare timeliness about the study out- 
line for students, Jesus, Prophet of Galilee, just 
published. Its subtitle, Studies for a Day of Con- 
fusion, gives a clue to its main emphasis. Jesus’ 
message and method cannot be fully understood 
unless they are related to the difficult and revolu- 
tionary times in which he lived—times more dif- 
ficult even than today. No one will go to such 
studies expecting to find blue-print solutions for 
all the baffling perplexities of our day. Rather, 
they will seek guiding principles, guideposts for 
those who would travel to sure solutions, direction 
and dynamic. We recommend this brief outline 
by Professor Limbert for those circles of think- 
ing and talking which seem ready for launching 
in many Associations. 


Frats in the Balance. . . 


THIS IS HARDLY a time for adding to the woes of 
fraternities. . Most of them have enough already, 
especially those with “prosperity built” houses to 
support. It probably would be more appropriate 
to congratulate the fraternities for their real 
achievements; they have helped to solve the prob- 
lem of student housing; they have demonstrated 
their cultural value in maintaining the social 
niceties; they have given training in codperative 
living; they have cultivated a communal loyalty 
at a time when individualism was the order of the 
day. The list might go on. 

The sober fact, however, is that the opposite 
side of the scale is becoming heavier and heavier, 
not only in the minds of the critics of fraternities 
but even more so in the judgment of their mem- 
bers and friends. On this side must be consid- 
ered the cliquishness of the fraternity, its petty 
rivalries, its overemphasis upon social position, 
the extravagant luxury of its accommodations 
which make post-college adjustments often dif- 
ficult or tragic, its morality based on the least 
common denominator of campus respectability ; 
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but, in the judgment of some, the most serious 
condemnation at this particular moment in the 
history of the world lies in its ability to enforce 
conformity. 

“College fraternities,” says the Daily Cardinal, 
“require men to think alike, dress alike, feel alike. 
To be different is the one final sin. To wear a 
double-breasted suit when all the boys have three 
buttons is the ultimate vice. A distaste for foot- 
ball is fatal. Not to say, ‘Okay, pal’ when that 
is the week’s catchword is to be ostracized; to 
consider that a course reputed to be stiff and to 
be avoided is good is to be looked at with lifted 
eye-brows, to be referred to as professor, to be 
taunted good-naturedly (for all of this is pleasant 
and friendly) as an ‘intellectual,’ a ‘Christer,’ a 
fitzy,” or whatever the term of the moment hap- 
pens to be.” 

The colleges and the world have a right to ask 
for a better “balance sheet” than this. The fra- 
ternities must answer. 


’ 


Rising Tide ... 


THOSE professional “viewers-with-alarm” who 
have been pointing to the unconcern of American 
students for world affairs are looking, at least 
temporarily, in other directions. For this year is 
witnessing an unmistakable upsurge of student 
opinion on internationalism. This is expressing 
itself in a variety of quite practical ways. The 
scholastic mind is showing that it is capable of 
strategy of a very high order. No one can miss 
the significance of the presence in Geneva during 
the Disarmament Conference of James Green as 
a spokesman for American students, nor that he 
has been sent there as a result of the growing 
determination of students throughout the coun- 
try to put an end to senseless armaments. Said 
he, in an address before the assembled Conference, 
“We .. . have the right to ask for disarmament, 
for it is my generation which otherwise would be 
commanded to commit suicide. We are literally 
fighting for our lives and it is an ultimatum that 
I bring, rather than a petition. We desire to live. 
We students are not impressed by the shiny but- 
tons of war. We respect the war dead but we 
question the wisdom of those who sent them to 
their death and we are not sure that the ten mil- 
lion young men who died in the last war were not 
victims of a colossal delusion.” Mr. Green thus 
speaks the mind of the vast majority of his fellow 
students who vision for themselves a future more 
promising than that of becoming fodder for the 
insatiable maw of modern war. 

Indeed, he would be an anachronism were he 
not supported by this tide of student interest. 
And that interest is growing, as on scores of local 
campuses the campaign goes on. It would be a 
long catalog indeed to name the colleges which 
this year are conducting model disarmament con- 
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ferences, League of Nation assemblies, Christian 
world education institutes or conferences, forums, 
and study courses on international problems. It 
would be an even longer list to attempt to name 
the individual students at Cornell, Penn State, 
Oklahoma and other colleges and universities 
where they have successfully protested their right 
of Christian conscience in the face of intrenched 
militarism. 

The stirring appeal of the National Student 
Federation needs to be recognized as the voice of 
one of the most representative and normally con- 
servative student groups. “We reaffirm,” so runs 
the statement of Honorary Director Edward W. 
Murrow, “our complete loyalty to the high pur- 
poses of this nation and rededicate ourselves to 
protecting its honor in dealings with other na- 
tions according to its pledged work to ‘settle any 
dispute of whatever character or of whatever ori- 
gin by pacific means.’ We join with students and 
youth in Japan and China and of other countries 
who are calling for the settlement of the present 
controversy by pacific means and the withdrawal 
of military forces. Our vested interest in life 
gives us the right to speak. The huge investment 
we represent gives us the right to demand protec- 
tion and security. Because we have learned the 
futility of war in achieving any desirable end, we 
have earned the right to declare ourselves against 
hg 

The Christian Associations, we are glad to note, 
have not been laggard. In truth it must be said 
that usually they have been in the vanguard of all 
these plans. It would be strange were it other- 
wise. We would be traitors indeed were we con- 
tent to wear the label of Christ and not share his 
imperative mission for building a world of broth- 
ers united in loyalty to a loving common Father. 
It is this unique Christian commitment to the 
Kingdom of God on earth as the supreme need 
and mission of men and nations which leads the 
Student Christian Movement always to inspire its 
members with a divine discontent with things as 
they are. 


But vastly more than divine discontent is 
needed. The world is surfeited just now with 
analysts who can evaluate the status quo much as 
a diagnostician would list the symptoms of a pa- 
tient’s malady. It is with the cure, however, 
that as Christians we need to be concerned. 
George Bernard Shaw is not one likely to be ac- 
cused of theological bias, but this is what he says, 
“T see no way out of the world’s trouble but the 
way Jesus would have found had he undertaken 
the work of a modern practical statesman.” 

Every member of a Christian World Education 
Committee, every President and faculty adviser 
of a Student Christian Association would do well 
this year to nail that pronouncement over his 
study table and make it the first item of business 
for every committee meeting. 
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TO SOME who are being elected to leadership in 
Student Christian Associations this spring the 
new position is just another job, to be accepted, 
casually, as one of several extra-curricular activi- 
ties. But the majority of these new officers, we 
venture to guess, will study the situation rather 
carefully to determine whether the Association on 
their campus is significant enough to warrant giv- 
ing a considerable block of time which might be 
devoted otherwise to fraternity life, or athletics, 
or reading. A few of these new leaders, deeply 
concerned about the economic and political crisis 
of our day and the many sore spots in the life of 
their own campuses crying for a remedy, will 
wonder whether the Christian Association pro- 
vides any real opportunity for the building of a 
new society. 
New Worlds Ahead! 

It is the writer’s sincere conviction that the 
Student Christian Movement offers to modern col- 
lege students — and faculty—an agency quite 
unique for the creation of a better world. This 
conviction is born partly out of personal experi- 
ence. As I look back over my undergraduate days 
I ean find no evidence of vigorous thinking on so- 
cial issues. I took the world for granted; I ac- 
cepted most of what was written in the news- 
papers as truth; I did not question the educational 
system to which I was subjected. When the 
World War was at its height I delivered an im- 
passioned oration on “The Triumph of Idealism,” 
and a few months later enlisted in the army. 
Active in the Y. M. C. A. on my campus I never- 
theless did not attend a summer conference. Only 
after college, and to a large extent after theologi- 
cal seminary, did I begin to get a critical under- 
standing of the world in which we live. There 
were other factors, of course, but I have no hesi- 
tance in declaring that the major influence in this 
intellectual awakening and development of social 
insight came from my contact with the Student 
Christian Movement. As faculty adviser to a 
local Association I attended one conference after 
another —at Indianapolis, Silver Bay, Eagles 
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STUDENT MOVEMENT 


What, after all, is its 
significance in the 
modern world? ... 


¢ 


BY PAUL MOYER LIMBERT 
5 


Mere, Forest Park. The messages of men like 
Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy, plus contacts 
with numerous forward-looking leaders of lesser 
reputation, stirred me to the quick. I lay no claim 
to leadership in social causes worthy of unusual 
distinction, but for that measure of progress 
which has been attained I owe an everlasting debt 
of gratitude to the Student Christian Movement. 


Many who read these lines could give similar 
testimony. A student from an eastern university, 
at the close of his first student conference, avowed 
that a new world had been opened to him. He 
had been engrossed in the study of engineering; 
he never knew that at religious conferences ques- 
tions like the modern economic order were dis- 
cussed; he never even knew that some of these 
problems existed. Last summer one of the new 
officers of a Christian Association in a state col- 
lege attended the Presidents’ Training School in 
New York. A few months later he appeared on 
his own initiative before the Military Appropria- 
tions Committee in Washington to present a case 
against compulsory military training in the R. O. 
T. C. So clearly and convincingly did he present 
his argument that the congressmen admittedly 
were deeply impressed. Another college senior, 
president of the Christian Association and popu- 
lar on the campus, decided to give up his frater- 
nity badge because he had grown out of sympathy 
with certain features of fraternity life; since then 
he has been giving the equivalent of his monthly 
fraternity dues to help meet the deficit of his 
Field Council. As these words are written, the 
papers carry the report of a speech made before 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva by a Yale 
senior, active in the Student Movement, urging 
that those who will be called on to bear the brunt 
of another war have a right to register their fer- 
vent protests against all war. 

These illustrations from the current academic 
year could be multiplied tenfold by those who have 
intimate knowledge of the Christian Association 
in other regions. True, these cases represent only 
a minority of the total membership of the Asso- 
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ciation. But it is this militant minority who in 
the name of Jesus turn the world upside down, 
that it may be right side up. 

We dare not idealize unduly the Student Move- 
ment. As we face the picture realistically, we see 
many local Associations that are not on fire with 
any holy passion. Some groups have gained the 
world of campus popularity and lost their soul. 
Others have sought to save their own souls in 
little cloistered groups and have lost any vital 
contact with the world. But to be realistic also 
involves pointing out potential resources for social 
reconstruction within the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation, partly utilized now, capable of unlimited 
expansion. 

Balance Is Essential 

One way to analyze the possible contribution 
of the Christian Association is to see to what ex- 
tent it preserves a balance between contrasting 
emphases. It is an axiom of electrolysis that a 
current depends upon interaction between a posi- 
tive and a negative pole. It is an established fact 
that a human being, if he is to remain sane, re- 
quires an alternation between work and recrea- 
tion, waking and sleeping. So one may defend the 
thesis that if a social group is to survive and 
render a contribution to society it must maintain 
a proper combination of emphases, any one of 
which alone would lead to futility. 

1. Take, for example, the distinction commonly 
drawn between the individual and social aspects 
of religion; or, as some would describe them, the 
spiritual and ethical elements. See with what 
success the Student Christian Movement has com- 
bined both of these emphases. A concern for so- 
cial issues is so characteristic of the program of 
the Association that a critic may say that not only 
all Gaul, but all “Y” conference programs are 
divided into three parts—war, race, and industry. 
In recent years particularly this social emphasis 
has been so strong that conservatives have some- 
times charged the Association with losing its re- 
ligion. But surely one of the major claims of the 
Student Movement to the support of thoughtful 
Christians is its eagerness to study vigorously the 
application of religion to social relationships. 

Yet those who know the Association are aware 
that it has constantly struck a deeply spiritual 
note. There has been an insistent emphasis 
among Christian Association leaders on the de- 
velopment of a Christian philosophy of life, as 
well as a program of action. They have sought 
to establish the “cosmic roots” of the ethic of 
Jesus. They have been concerned about the in- 
dividual in his solitariness, as well as in his rela- 
tionships. The ethical emphasis without the 
spiritual counterpart may well issue in a shallow 
humanitarianism; the individual without the so- 
cial may result in narrow sentimentality. But 
when the prophetic and the mystic aspects of 
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Christianity are mingled in proper proportion, 
there is power for building a new society. 


Down to Groundrock 


2. Another secret ofthe strength of the Student 
Association lies in its blending of the contempo- 
rary and the cultural. No one can deny that it is 
concerned about present issues. “The World Eco- 
nomic Crisis and the Ethic of Jesus” was the ar- 
resting theme of a recent week-end conference. 
Association leaders usually are willing to experi- 
ment, to search for new truth. There is a whole- 
some disregard of copybook answers and an un- 
flinching facing of modern problems. At the same 
time it is characteristic of the Movement to draw 
much of its inspiration and guidance from the 
past. There is a frank recognition that we can 
gain from history, when properly interpreted, 
fundamental insights that can never be out- 
grown. The term “Christian” is more than a 
label; it indicates a conviction that a study of 
Jesus must be basic in the Association program. 
Christ is recognized as Master in the realm of the 
spirit, whatever other terms may be used to de- 
scribe him. When the cultural is magnified un- 
duly a movement falls into the danger of tradi- 
tionalism; when the contemporary is exalted at 
the expense of the heritage of the past, a costly 
iconoclasm ensues. But, given an alternation be- 
tween these two foci, a tremendous dynamic for 
social progress may be generated. 


Resource for Building 


3. Again, to a remarkable degree, the Student 
Christian Association succeeds in being in the 
world, yet not of the world. The modern man is 
impatient of medizval withdrawal from the world 
on the part of those who would be sincerely reli- 
gious. Weare becoming also dissatisfied with the 
academic detachment, indulged is so often by stu- 
dents and professors, in which they argue with 
interest, weigh issues, look at all sides of a ques- 
tion, yet seldom come to a decision. The Chris- 
tian Association stands squarely for commitment 
to specific causes. Its leaders are not afraid to be 
identified with unpopular movements. They are 
interested in taking a stand for the right as they 
see it, regardless of consequences. They are will- 
ing to identify themselves with particular pro- 
grams in the everyday world. Yet they do not 
identify themselves too closely. They try to re- 
tain perspective. They follow their convictions, 
yet are not under the illusion of having found a 
panacea. They do not feel at home in the world, 
yet they are devoted to the needs of the world. 
As the National Council expressed it two years 
ago, members of an Association “will remind 
themselves frequently that their task is not one 
of getting along with their campus, nor one of 
running away from it, but one of transforming 
it.’ Here is a powerful resource for the build- 
ing of a new society. 
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Open to Change 


4. Another significant characteristic of the 
Student Christian Association lies in the fact that 
it is an organized fellowship, but rather indif- 
ferent toward the perpetuation of an institution. 
The Student Movement has few vested interests. 
It owns few buildings, has few binding regula- 
tions, carries a small overhead, possesses no stocks 
and bonds which once were called “securities.” 
It does not have much at stake in the present so- 
cial order, so far as material possessions or politi- 
cal influence is concerned. It depends to a sur- 
prising degree upon local and volunteer leader- 
ship. 

At the same time, there is a wholesome regard 
for organization. It recognizes that there is 
strength in association and in careful planning. 
It provides for an intercollegiate and world-wide 
fellowship of Christian students. It seeks to 
maintain friendly relations with the churches and 
other religious agencies. But this association of 
Christian students is a movement rather than an 
institution. When the college administration 
takes over certain functions which once were car- 
ried on solely by the Associations, the Student 
Movement seeks other areas for pioneering serv- 
ice. It is content to get behind projects without 
insisting that it be given credit so that its insti- 
tutional prestige may grow. It is satisfied usually 
to operate like salt or leaven on a campus. If 
our social order is to be transformed, there is tre- 
mendous need of minority groups, like the Student 
Associations, who are willing to risk their popu- 
larity and lose their lives in a great cause. 

It seems to be a part of human nature to re- 
sist change, to seek an escape from reality. To 
the masses, religion has been like opium; but so 
have education and government and all other hu- 
man institutions. ““Human nature” can be changed 
only through a transforming purpose, a loyalty 


large enough to include and command all lesser 
loyalties. If Christian students today are to make 
any significant contribution to a new society, they 
must be banded together in a movement which 
calls for heroic commitment. They need some- 
thing akin to Communist psychology devoted to 
Christian ends, something of the devotion of the 
first century Christians, something of the spirit 
of the Student Volunteers of a generation ago who 
went to all corners of the earth aflame with a 
passion for the evangelization of the world in one 
generation. We need to translate “loyalty to 
Christ” and “devotion to the Kingdom” into spe- 
cific terms applicable to our generation and then 
to fling ourselves into the cause with utter 
abandon, using all the intellectual and spiritual 
resources at our disposal. 


H. G. Wells in one of his books likens modern 
men to a legendary savage tribe who lived at the 
bottom of a damp, gloomy gorge. Occasionally 
the sunlight from above filtered through the 
gloom; occasionally they caught a glimpse of a 
green fringe on the edge of the cliff above. They 
were told that there might be a far better world 
on the uplands. But these men never climbed, 
because there was a taboo against climbing and 
because there was a rumor that there were beasts 
to be encountered on the highlands. Tradition 
and fear kept them in the dark valley. Said they, 
“There is no better world. There never could be 
a better world.” 


Jesus called men to the adventure of climbing 
to the uplands of abundant life for all. Con- 
stantly on his lips was the cry, “Fear not! Follow 
me.” They who have caught the insight of Jesus 
may be released from fear and other “weights 
which so easily beset us” and gain the power to 
climb to the heights of a new society which we 
are certain may be attained because it is grounded 
in the very will of God. 


Sometimes there comes a crack in Time itself. 
Sometimes the earth is torn by something blind. 
Sometimes an image that has stood so long 

It seems implanted as a polar star 

ls moved against an unfathomed force 

That suddenly will not have it any more. 

Call it the mores, call it God or Fate, 

Call it Mansoul or economic law, 

That force exists and moves. 


It will 


And when it moves 


change the actual scheme of things. 
—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 
From John Brown’s Body. 
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Whuiy SuPPORT THE 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION? 


° 


BY DAVID R. PORTER 


A STUDENT friend has just been asked to take 
a responsible place in the campus Christian Asso- 
ciation and he came to me to talk the matter over. 
He is busy already: courses in which he is really 
interested are going well and already he has 
found a place in several extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. As we talked the matter over, considering 
the college situation as well as his own, he came 
to a clear-cut decision to take on the new respon- 
sibility, even though it means giving up another 
campus post of some importance. His case is so 
typical and so interesting that I should like to 
write down for their possible help to other stu- 
dents a few of the reasons that led my friend to 
alter his plans for senior year and to take on the 
support of the Christian Association. 


“Whirl Is King” 


1. He feels that for many of his friends, as 
for himself, college experience is tending to be too 
hectic and is in need of zones of quiet, and points 
of orientation. Reading Walter Lippman re- 
cently, he had been struck by this sentence about 
modern man: “Surveying the flux of events and 
the giddiness of his own soul, he comes to feel that 
Aristophanes must have been thinking of him 
when he declared that ‘Whirl is King, having 
driven out Zeus.’” A talk with a last year’s 
senior whose four years in college had seemed 
very happy revealed this judgment, “I got to know 
everybody—except myself.” My friend is sure 
that beneath the healthy good fellowship of cam- 
pus life there is a great deal of fear, dissatisfac- 
tion, an absence of inner peace; he has seen a 
few friends drift into serious moral collapse and 
many more who are growing cold, thin and cyni- 
cal. He has recently read William Adams Brown’s 
Pathways to Certainty. He would like to rein- 
force any campus group that is trying to make 
time for quiet thought, for self-discovery and real- 
ization, for inner personal discipline, for finding 
God. 


Pioneering Minority 


2. He is acutely aware of the baffling needs of 
the world in which his generation must live its 
life. He has grown impatient at the reiteration 
of social analysis by chapel speakers but he is not 
blind to the chaos, uncertainty, tragedy, threat in 
the contemporary world. He reads some of the 
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liberal weeklies but feels that they too are long on 
analysis of evil and very short on constructive 
solution. He feels that most social reformers 
grow cynical and bitter at thirty-five; he believes 
that a firmer base of religious conviction must 
underlie an enduring effort toward social read- 
justment. The college courses dealing with social 
problems need to be supplemented by a group 
which in moral earnestness will go further than 
the average of the class. He would like to see 
each class turn out three or four men who are 
ready to go the whole distance in personal dedica- 
tion to the perpetuation of the spirit of Jesus. 


Technique for Action 


3. Such a campus movement for personal inte- 
gration and for thorough-going social change 
needs a sustaining fellowship which is willing to 
pay prices. As the team comes back early in the 
fall, as the track team accepts a training table, so 
there is need for a group which will go into spirit- 
ual discipline for this cause. There is a good tra- 
dition in this college for a weekly meeting of a 
group called the Association cabinet. In recent 
years it has included some able men, whose meet- 
ings have not been so ponderous that a sense of 
humor was out of place. My friend is convinced 
that this affords a technique of group action which 
he would like to experiment with. He would 
like to seek out a few other upperclassmen who 
like himself want to go further than their present 
meagre achievements in inner development and 
in informed social action. He says that for him 
this means “being Christlike.” So he wants every 
meeting of the group to start with the historical 
figure of Nazareth, earnestly seeking to find 
afresh his significance for life today. He thinks 
the cabinet may well take as its central purpose 
this year to understand Jesus and to perpetuate 
his spirit. It will mean that each member of the 
cabinet will gladly accept a personal daily disci- 
pline of study, meditation, prayer and service.* 

4. We had some good talk together about the 
educational validity of such a movement as the 
Christian Association. He feels that it is not 
simply a frill on the edge of education. He says 

(Turn to page 184.) 


* Any new president or officer will be helped by these Intercol- 
legian Program Service papers: No. 5, “How Life May Become 
More Satisfying and Creative for Students,” and No. 2, “How to 
Discover or Create the Group on the Campus Interested in the Chris- 
tian Enterprise.” (See page 182.) 
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PRESIDENT 


Thoroughfare or Blind Alley - -? 


IF I could make but one suggestion to the lead- 
ers of the Student Christian Associations it 
would be this: Your success or failure will prob- 
ably be determined by whether or not you habitu- 
ally devote a few hours a week to your task. The 
voluntary undergraduate leadership of' the As- 
sociation is not a full-time occupation—it can not 
and should not be such. The student has a tem- 
porary but exacting profession in his studies. A 
certain amount of extra-curricular activity (aside 
from the “Y’’) social life, recreation, leisure for 
personally directed reading and leisure—these 
also are legitimate and necessary. Not a few 
students must expend many hours a week earn- 
ing their way. But some effectively used periods 
of time must be set aside for the work of the As- 
sociation—this important task cannot be done in 
occasional scraps of time. This suggestion may 
seem trite and much less important than many 
other things that could be said, but after much 
observation and reflection I believe it to be 
crucial. 

I am aware of the other qualifications: Chris- 
tian character, good scholarship, the respect of 
the campus, attendance at the summer conference, 
ete. Leaders of our Associations do not generally 
fail through lack of these. They fail, usually, be- 
cause they cannot manage their own personal 
daily and weekly schedule. They do not keep in- 
violate the few hours each week which are indis- 
pensable to conceiving and executing a states- 
manlike program. 

One should not be unsympathetic—the problem 
is a difficult one. The pressure of the other ac- 
tivities which compete for the time of the As- 
sociation president or cabinet man is more in- 
sistent. Failure in them is more obvious because 
their tasks are more definite and standardized. 
The athlete does or does not appear at practice. 
The team wins or loses. The reporter on the 
college paper does or does not get his copy in. 
The actor in the dramatic club play does or does 
not “get by.”’ And so with the rest. But the 
program of the Association is more inclusive in 
scope, more varied in possible emphasis; its 
most important achievements—the redirection 
and enrichment of human motives and practices 
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YOU will steer your own course; 
these charted courses, made by 
other pioneers, may help you find 
the deepest channel 


—are less susceptible of being recorded in black 
and white. It is possible to deceive the campus 
and oneself into believing that the job is being 
done by pointing to the fact that a weekly meet- 
ing is conducted, a few speakers are brought to 
the campus and a few students are sent to inter- 
collegiate conferences. In brief: the ideal of the 
Association is such a high and significant one 
that no one is surprised when it is not achieved. 


How, it may be asked, can a few hours a week 
be so used as to make the difference between fail- 
ure and success? Let us make the answer defi- 
nite and concrete. These few hours can be used: 


To read THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

To study The Work of the Student Y. M. C. A. 

To ponder the contents of the IJntercollegian Pro- 
gram Service. 

To read carefully the communications which arrive 
from the Field and National secretaries. 


Other available but neglected facilities might 
be mentioned, but we can support our thesis on 
these four. A definite and compassable task in- 
deed. To many it may appear too simple and too 
mechanical. But let the leaders who have done 
a good job and those who have done a poor one 
answer candidly the question whether they have 
done these things. Their answers will, I am con- 
vinced, be “yes” and “no,” respectively. 

There is no mystery or magic about this. It is 
merely the scientific proposition of getting cer- 
tain results by fulfilling certain conditions. One 
cannot loyally place himself under the influence 
of these excellent materials—specially prepared 
for him with much labor and devotion—without 
being possessed by such a compelling realization 
of the urgent and irreplaceable significance of 
the Christian Movement among students that he 
will make time and find means to carry out a vital 
program. 

The tap-root of the will is the imagination. We 
carry out in our lives the images we carry around 
in our minds. We are finally and inevitably con- 
trolled by that to which we give our attention. 
“Think on these things’”—on the purpose and 
meaning and content and methods of the As- 
sociation—and then see if it is possible for you, 
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in your responsible position of leadership, to be 
a blind alley, turning aside from the students of 
your campus the life-giving influences of a great 
Movement. HARRY BONE. 


“We Would See Jesus” 


WHAT a host of personal inadequacies, past and 
present, arise out of that title, to haunt one! 
Nevertheless, one can aspire. 

If I were to be President of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association this year I would 
want to do something rather definite about this 
person Jesus who keeps bobbing up and confront- 
ing life with all sorts of challenges. I would try 
to get together as large a group of students as 
possible, at least the cabinet, to search with me 
for an understanding of his significance for life. 
It would not be an academic search for an historic 
figure, and certainly not for a pattern or blue- 
print of life. Neither would the result of our 
search be a long list of ethical statements solving 
every problem he faced or that we may be called 
on to face. It would resolve itself into a study of 
his personality and relationships—human and 
cosmic. We would search for the secret of his 
own religious dynamic and analyze the develop- 
ment of this phenomenal character in human his- 
tory. We would wish to discover something about 
the social forces which played upon his life and 
compare them with the social forces of today. 
We would also seek to understand the assump- 
tions about man and God by which he lived and 
weigh their validity for today. 

This search for the principles of life which so 
frequently are completely hidden is not an end in 
itself. Although central, it really is only half the 
picture. Certain conditions and relationships on 
the campus and in the world negate the whole- 
some development of personality. These condi- 
tions and relationships must be dealt with if our 
program is to be worth the effort. The fraternity 
system, including its relationships with the non- 
fraternity group; faculty-student relationships; 
undeveloped possibilities of comraderie between 
men and women; the dangers of military train- 
ing; the personality-crushing blows to racial mi- 
nority groups; the limits of aspirations (both 
social and esthetic) determined by the profit mo- 
tive; the actual results of our formalized educa- 
tion—all these are tempting program areas to 
which we may bring the ever expanding results of 
our study of Jesus. 

The emphasis on the Person of Jesus is, I 
think, of particular importance to our group. 
This does not mean that there are not—in psy- 
chology, sociology, education and economics— 
many bypaths that contribute rich currents to our 
total process and to the discovery and development 
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of techniques. The emphasis seeks to make use 
of a figure which is both an actuality and an ideal, 
a figure that has been a source of dynamic because 
it has inspired loyalty and confidence. Unless the 
program includes an active participation in real- 
izing the principles of life which release and en- 
rich personality, it will be sterile. It must help 
men face and overcome, day by day, the obstacles 
to richer life. 

It is perhaps superfluous to say that to apply 
these principles to life in our present complex civi- 
lization calls for a greater degree of intelligence 
than has ever before been required. Social intelli- 
gence becomes a Christian obligation. The job is 
so difficult that we must needs tap every possible 
reliable source of “the desire to be the best.” 

E. B. SHULTzZ. 


Perennial Problems 


A Y. W.C. A. President often finds herself direct- 
ing and even defining Association policies with re- 
gard to cabinet philosophy or to the campus pro- 
gram. Certain questions will come at the begin- 
ning of this new Association year and they will 
continue to perplex every leader: “Does this 
meeting serve our needs?” “How can we get the 
conservatives to hear us out?” “Does an Indus- 
trial Committee square with our Purpose?” If I 
were president-elect instead of a past President at 
Pitt, there are certain things I should want thor- 
oughly clear before I began to plan an extensive 
program: 

1. Understanding the Purpose-Statement and 
applying its implications to every aspect of the 
program — discussions, conferences, committees, 
speakers. 

2. Having no illusions about the kind of world 
we live in; about the willingness of college stu- 
dents to take the risks of a really Christian way 
of living, about the appeal of radical plans or 
changes we may come to believe in. 

3. Believing in the unknown minorities who 
make the game endlessly worth-while, who will be 
willing to go all the way in realizing “full and 
creative life for all people through a growing 
knowledge of God.” 

4. That a feeling for the Student Christian 
Movement breaks down an unrealistic and cam- 
pus-conscious provinciality and gives one the in- 
spiration of codperation in the best student ac- 
tivity in the country. 

5. That numerous contacts with the more 
illumined personalities of the Movement help tre- 
mendously in making ourselves more easily avail- 
able for intense fellowship with others both 
within and without the inner circle. 


MARGARET RODGERS. 
University of Pittsburgh, ’32. 
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Senior Cabinet 
Ohio State University . 


Dream— or Nightmare 


“I SAW a man chasing the horizon; round and 
round he went” . . . And I heard a cabinet and 
a secretary discussing what type of man should be 
the next President of the Y. M. C. A. Round and 
round they also went. 

Such talk is the closest approach to circuitous 
perpetual motion known in student realms. Said 
one, ““We need an Old Line Fraternity man. The 
Young Houses and the Non-Orgs are pulling 
heavy and if we had an Old Line man it would 
help keep the balance and give prestige too. I 
believe they’d take it, they’re sort of out now. 
There are Bill and Kenneth—they’re a pretty fair 
sort.” And another said, “I believe we need a 
good plugger; most of these Presidents we get 
have too many other irons in the fire. They are 
fine men. I like every one of them I’ve known, 
but they are the rocks when it comes to doing 
anything besides presiding at functions. They’ve 
got too many other things to do. Besides they get 
their prestige from other activities. They don’t 
lead here, they just ride along. They look well, 
but. . ..” And this—‘Tisn’t a bad idea to have 
a Catholic as President. I believe it has helped 
us this year. It shows that we mean a Christian 
Association and that we have a Christian fellow- 
ship, not an exclusive Protestant crew. Also that 
sometimes we stand with the minority.” Then 
this from a Sam Browne Baby, “It doesn’t hurt 
a bit to have the President from the military de- 
partment. They’re suspicious of us anyway and 
it helps to have the President hold a high office 
in the R. O. T. C. The military grumbles a lot 
regardless, but it curbs them quite a bit to play in 
with them.” 

“But what about the Association? asked an- 
other. “I don’t think we should have any connec- 
tion with the Military Department whatsoever. 
I think we ought to give them a wide berth. If 
they elect many more pretty sappy co-ed notoriety 
colonels they’ll rank along with the D. A. R. The 
students have been laughing at their senile propa- 
ganda for a year or two but now even the faculty 
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smile. I’m off of any idea of kotowing to them.” 

Until another suggested that maybe the 
Christian Association has some objectives of its 
own and the President might have a job to lead 
the group. And so on, far into the night. It’s a 
great subject for session after session. 


1] 

And now, unhampered by fact or circumstance, 
what kind of a President would I have?—a dream 
President. 

First, let us have straight-out individual Chris- 
tian conviction, and add to it a fair understand- 
ing of the total Christian enterprise. Theology 
may enter in but very subordinately. Personal 
conviction with theology as a very quiet attendant 
might be a fair working arrangement. 

Second, a belief of student responsibility in the 
Christian enterprise and a sound faith in the mul- 
tiplying value of the Christian message in student 
life and education. 

Third, perseverance in the quest for the indi- 
vidual and the individual values. 

Fourth, a sense of the values in group sprit and 
social responsibility. 

Fifth, enthusiastic leadership power—execu- 
tive sense. 

Sixth, intellectual ability. 

Seventh, personal acceptability. 

Eighth, favorable campus interest and connec- 
tions. 

The result is a compromise and we evaluate ac- 
cording to our local scale. Some day the dream 
President may be found. Probably when we pro- 
duce our own. 

E. L. DEVENDORF. 
Univ. of California. 
( Berkeley.) 
r 
To Smash Barriers 


ONE fundamental thing to keep in mind is that 
your organization exists on campus, not that a 
few more students may hold office, but because 
there is a particular piece of work that it can do 
better than any other club. Unless it is meeting 
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a need that no other club meets—unless it is doing 
a piece of work that otherwise would be left un- 
done, there is no reason for its existence. 

Your job is not merely to stir students’ emo- 
tions in a worship service—nor merely to pro- 
vide them with an opportunity to relieve their 
consciences by teaching English to foreign 
women. Discussion groups, meetings and com- 
mittee work isn’t all there is, nor is it the most 
important and most lasting result. You are 
leading in a small way an organization that is 
seeking to reveal and reflect the spirit of Christ— 
not that a few students may get an entire segment 
or department of life devoted to religion but that 
a greater number may truly have a “growing 
knowledge of God”—that they may be given the 
desire to fuse their religion into the whole of life 
—to have a Christ-like attitude toward all. 

A small group, working together with the spirit 
and purpose of Christ and the power of God, can 
break down countless barriers and accomplish 
wondrous things. 

EDITH M. LERRIGO. 
Bates College, ’32. 
t 
Try the Impossible 


if YOU are succeeding a man who has done a 
very effective job as President, you may be 
tempted to copy him. To my mind this is a false 
type of modesty. Jesus Christ has made his ap- 
peal to all kinds of minds and temperaments. 
You are different from the men who preceded 
you. Christianity has a different message for 
you. Give your own authentic word. Some of the 
finest pieces of Christian work in our colleges 
have been done by the men who feel most un- 
worthy of the opportunity. In fact, only such 
men ever do great Christian work. 


THREE YEARS OLD 


Fitzpatrick in 
t. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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In the second place, I should like to propose to 
every cabinet that it undertake one major, impos- 
sible, concrete job. By way of illustration, | 
suggest that you set as a goal the raising of a 
very large sum of money for some needy cause, 
or the winning of the whole student body to a be- 
lief in disarmament, or getting the whole fresh- 
man class into Bible groups. Bite off a big prob- 
lem and set everyone to work on it. It is a great 
way to develop new leadership. 

In the third place, I should suggest that you do 
not consider it important that your Association 
be well thought of on the campus. A leader must 
always carry people with him, but which people 
he is to carry is important. The opinion of pa- 
gans as to the success of a Christian Association 
is not of much consequence. If the deeply spirit- 
ual people on the faculty and in the student body 
do not find the Association a source of help, then 
it is failing, no matter whether it is voted the 
most popular organization on the campus. The 
only way a Christian fellowship can have life is 
by throwing itself away. 

Two final words to the new President. I should 
not take the job if I were not ready to say humbly 
and sincerely that I was trying to be a Christian 
and meant to keep at it. To be interested in dis- 
cussion and in world affairs is not sufficient next 
year. Our Christian Associations need Christian 
officers. And I should not take the job unless | 
were determined to do my best as a student. The 
cabinet should feel that their leader is training 
his mind for his future work and that he lets 
nothing interfere with that—certainly not Asso- 
ciation matters. 

FAY CAMPBELL. 


Yale. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. Edith Gittings Reid. Oxford 

University Press. $3.50. 

When Harvey Cushing’s two-volume work on the 
life of William Osler appeared a few years ago many 
of us hoped that a smaller, lower priced edition might 
be made available. Edith Gittings Reid has met this 
desire in The Great Physician: A Short Life of Sir 
William Osler. 

William Osler was one of the lighted minds in 
medical education of the nineteenth century. In addi- 
tion to vast learning and an intellectual curiosity 
which stayed with him throughout life, there was 
about him a sprightliness and contagion which kindled 
every soul he met, not only among men and students 
of his own profession, but among those of far different 
callings. He switched interest from purely scientific 
and abstract pursuits to the cure of patients. “The 
practice of medicine is an art,” he contended, “based 
on science. Working with science, in science, and for 
science, it has not reached, perhaps never will the 
dignity of a complete science with exact laws, like 
astronomy and engineering.” In his practice of medi- 
cine he quotes from Plato: “And I said of medicine 
that this is an art which considers the constitution 
of the patient, and has principles of action and reasons 
in each case.” 

His life is a history of compassion. Once, meeting 
an aged beggar he said, “Take this (pulling off his 
overcoat and putting it on the astonished old man). 
You may drink yourself to death and undoubtedly will, 
but I cannot let you freeze to death. There’s only 
one thing of value about you and that is your hob- 
nailed liver.” “I'll give it to you, sir,” retorted the 
seedy-looking old fellow—and before he died in the 
hospital he made his last will and testament, leaving 
his “hobnailed liver and his overcoat to his good friend 
William Osler!” 

Osler worked for the sake of work itself. In the 
words of Sir Thomas Browne, whose Religio Medici 
he carried with him everywhere, Osler maintained: 
“No one should approach the temple of science with 
the soul of a money-changer.” 

The fame of Johns Hopkins Medical School rests 
upon the energies and the character of a few great 
men, chief among whom was William Osler. Any one 
studying in arts or letters, for the ministry or for 
some other professional calling, will find much from 
Osler’s life to carry over into his own activities and 
studies. William Francis, first Osler librarian at 
McGill University, lately said of Sir William’s devotion 
to Thomas Browne’s work: “The first book he bought 
was the Globe Shakespeare, and often he invoked “The 
curses of Bishop on the son of Belial’ who stole it. 
His second purchase was an 1862 Boston edition of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. This was in 
1867, when he was eighteen, and book and author be- 
came his lifelong favorites. That particular copy, 
the father of the collection which McGill has inherited, 
went with him everywhere, and on his deathbed he 
scribbled in it in pencil this proud boast: ‘I doubt if 
any man can more truly say of this book, Comes viae 
vitaeque’ (companion of my life’s journey).” Any 
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one who reads the life of Sir William Osler and fails 
to be led to read that great masterpiece of Sir Thomas 
Browne has missed one of the literary treasures of 
the human race. Osler, in his peregrinations up and 
down the earth, induced thousands to read it. 
GEORGE STEWART. 
a 


BODYGUARD UNSEEN. By Vincenzo D’Aquila. Ray 
Long & R. R. Smith. $2.50. 


This stranger-than-fiction true account by a New 
York City Italian boy of his experiences in the Italian 
army during the world war is a welcome relief from 
even the best of current war books. One has learned 
to dread “war books”—with their re-hash of the war’s 
nightmare. But here is something quite new. 

This young recruit, filled with the glorified idea of 
war that is engendered by a study of history in Amer- 
ican schools, found as he approached the front that war 
is really little more than the natural product of a large 
number of human mistakes. He found that in war 
the worst in man, instead of the best, is released. 
At the front, looking up into the starry heavens, this 
soldier recalled the experience of St. Francis and 
himself took the solemn vow that he would not kill 
nor injure another human being. The experiences 
which came to him as his resolution remained un- 
shaken would be unbelievable did not the human 
weaknesses that are revealed prove that the tale could 
not be merely a product of the imagination. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the nature of the 
forces released by the act of faith in the will and love 
of God involved in the vow. It would seem as if 
thereby the boy were able, to some slight extent, to 
see around the corner of the next moment and antici- 
pate coming events. This ability tu “tap God’s knowl- 
edge of the future” enabled him repeatedly to gear 
himself into events so that what otherwise would have 
worked for tragedy produced, instead, harmony in his 
own life. This faith was verily as small as a grain 
of mustard seed, for while he saw clearly the neces- 
sity for not killing, he remained sufficiently insensi- 
tive so that it did not bother him to type the orders 
which would slaughter others. 

The book is a case study for those who are interested 
in research in the nature of the higher life. One won- 
ders what the pre-war training of the author was and 
what his leisure-time practice. 

FRANK OLMSTEAD. 
7 


THE WET PARADE. By Upton Sinclair. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. 

In the Wet Parade Mr. Sinclair displays his old- 
time crusading zeal as he deals with a great social 
problem. His basic attack is upon the problem of 
alcoholism as a social practice. He makes his char- 
acters reveal the psychological and social reasons for 
drinking and also the results of their indulgence. A 
character states it thus: “People drink because they 
like the effect of alcohol upon their nerves. It starts as 
a pleasure and ends as a disease. But they can’t bear 
to admit their slavery and so they rationalize it— 
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invent a lot of phrases to make themselves seem heroic; 
they are brave social rebels, defying tyranny and de- 
fending their sacred right to make sots of them- 
selves.” The relation of drink to social respectability, 
before prohibition and after, is shown in emphatic 
terms. 

Mr. Sinclair attempts to demonstrate that liquor 
control as it existed before the passage of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was not the ideal solution which 
some of the “wet intellectuals” would now have us 
believe that it was. No regulations were respected by 
the liquor industry; bootlegging and government cor- 
ruption ran rife and after the coming of the consti- 
tutional amendment the officials of the government 
continued to sell out. Soon there developed in Amer- 
ica a vast illegal industry, which, because of its re- 
turns in profits, drew the support of prominent capi- 
talists and bankers. These profit seekers, running 
true to form, allied themselves with the underworld 
for profits and government control just as in labor 
disputes and other instances of social exploitation they 
have used underworld thugs and gunmen for their 
purposes. It is the same old story. Government of- 
ficials were bought and a few small violators were 
punished, while the real violators lived in wealth and 
luxury on Long Island estates and on Park Avenue. 
The book ends with a slogan: “Prohibition has not 
failed! Prohibition has not been tried! Try it!” 

Those who call themselves wets” and those who 
call themselves “drys,” and likewise those who do not 
know their own convictions on this problem, will find 
the Wet Parade worth reading. 

PAUL NEWMAN GUTHRIE. 


& 
A LIFE oF Jesus By Basil Mathews. Richard R. 
Smith, Ine. $3.00. 
As A JEW SEES Jesus. By E. R. Trattner. Scribner. 
$2.00. 
JESUS CAME PREACHING. By George A. Buttrick. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

There are certain great questions which men never 
seem tired of answering with words, deeds, and books. 
“What think you of Jesus?” is one of these deathless 
interrogations. Three more books have recently been 
offered by a journalist, a rabbi, and a Christian min- 
ister. These three were evidently driven by the com- 
pulsion of a sublime personality, and their answers are 
eminently worth reading. 

Last November Henry Van Dusen reviewed in these 
columns Winifred Kirkland’s Portrait of a Carpenter. 
For the splendid background which Miss Kirkland’s 
picture provides toward an adequate understanding 
of the life of Jesus, he heartily commended her book. 
For the same reason one must recommend Basil Math- 
ew’s Life of Jesus. Uncritical at many points and 
naively devout, Mathews gives such a wealth of local 
color that the ancient story of the Master takes on a 
new glow and a vivid freshness. So familiar is the 
author with Palestine and “the tracks along which 
Jesus walked” that the book hardly needs the splendid 
photographs which add such charm. The text itself 
is picturesque. There is nothing musty about this 
life of Christ. 

Trattner is not the first Jewish rabbi in our day to 
admit an admiration for Jesus. But he is, I think, 
the first to present the liberal Jewish view in a way 
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which the average Christian layman will readily under. 
stand and appreciate. The frankness of this book 
should be refreshing both to Jews and Christians. Dr. 
Trattner has cut sharply through the carefully laid 
on doctrinal wrappings of the ecclesiastical Jesus, as 
he attempts to uncover the historical Jesus. In this 
he simply joins his Christian friends who, likewise, 
would know the real man of Nazareth. If he cannot 
accept the Christian estimate of the theological sig- 
nificance of Jesus he gladly acknowledges nevertheless 
the immeasurable charm and moral majesty of his 
fellow Jew and gratefully acclaims him with profound 
reverence. 

What this great Jew, Jesus, can do to a modern 
man is revealed in Buttrick’s Jesus Came Preaching. 
If anyone thinks that Jesus can no longer supply the 
dynamic which the pulpit needs today, let him read 
this series of “Yale Lectures.” Here is a preacher 
showing what creative value Jesus gives to those who 
minister in his name. The book is fascinating and 
should be read by every college man who is consider- 
ing the ministry as a life-work. Others who would 
catch the gracious spirit of a man who brings wit and 
brilliance to his Christian discipleship will rejoice in 
these sparkling chapters. CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


JESUS, PROPHET OF GALILEE. By Paul Moyer Limbert. 
Association Press. 25c. 

Student Associations will welcome this new outline 
for their Bible discussion groups. Indeed, in some 
places where students have not been sure they wanted 
“Bible study” this fresh approach to the contribution 
of Jesus may prove to meet just their need. So long 
as the Student Movement calls itself Christian, there 
will be the perennial need to refresh its viewpoint by 
coming into direct contact with the vision, spirit, and 
personality of Jesus himself. 

The subtitle of the booklet is, “Studies for a Day 
of Confusion,” and its emphasis is on the penetrating 
insights of the Prophet of Galilee, helping students to 
achieve a clearer understanding of the perplexing 
problems of our own day. Just to quote a few of the 
eight chapter titles will give some hint of the author's 
approach: “Seeing Across Social Barriers”; “Seeing 
Beneath Conventional Morality”; “Seeing Beyond 
Possessions” and “Seeing Unseen Resources.” 

Professor Limbert has provided with each study 
enough notes and suggestions to make the material 
intelligible but has sprinkled throughout some ques- 
tions for thought and discussion which will give play 
to the student’s own ability to interpret and apply the 
insights of Jesus. 

The viewpoint of these studies is true to the major 
needs of young people. “He saw through and beneath 
and beyond superficial facts and conventions to abid- 
ing reality.” This is precisely what the more thought- 
ful members of our campus communities will appre- 
ciate. Here is a genuine contribution to their quest 
for intelligent, meaningful life. BRUCE CURRY. 

a 
WHAT HE LIveD By. By Edward Increase Bosworth. 
Compiled by Mrs. Arthur Rugh. Association 
Press. Cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50. 

Straight from the heart of a great Christian came 
these prayers. In some of the best classroom hours I 
have spent, these prayers preceded deep probings into 
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the life and teachings of Jesus. Occasionally, when I 
was aware that some of the students were writing 
down the spontaneous prayers of gratitude and peti- 
tion that Dr. Bosworth offered so simply, so earnestly, 
| felt there was something sacrilegious about their 
doing so. But now I am glad they did it for Dr. Bos- 
worth lives in these prayers of his, more really than 
in any of his writings. 

I recall that one dull day he came from his study 
meditations and began the class period with, “O Lord, 
we thank thee for the freshness of life—for the un- 
expected in life, for the chances for growth that come 
with it.” I remember especially: “O Lord, we thank 
thee for the great simplicity of the real issues of life, 
that they are not too complicated for us to under- 
stand,’—for he spoke the words on a day when I was 
sunk in a deep perplexity. He had a way of putting 
great thoughts simply and directly, and he talked to 
God as one who knew him intimately. 

This collection of prayers will greatly enrich both 
private and corporate worship. The element of grati- 
tude is primary in them and is coupled closely with 
a sense of constant dependence upon God. The prayers 
are mostly about the commonplace things of life— 
about men who sing; homes; bringing our experi- 
ences up to our convictions; the reliability of God; 
joy; great endeavor. Those who would say, “Lord, 
teach us to pray,” will find in this book a direct answer 
to their need. HAROLD B. INGALLS. 


ON BEING ALIVE. By Walter Russell Bowie. Scribner. 
$2.00. 

There is something indefinably delightful about 
these essays. They give one a real lift and carry one’s 
interest along even when he does not entirely agree 
with the author. 

In this volume Dr. Bowie, whose list of books grows 
to a considerable length, undertakes to show us how 
we may live to the full in different phases of life. 
While all the chapters have a fine, clear movement, 
that on “Being Alive to Poetry” is particularly re- 
freshing. One feels he has filled his lungs with moun- 
tain air—the pages are full of happy quotations and 
good, strong, swinging English. This is a book that 
will give many not only a new faith in life, but will 
enable those who read it “to live all their lives.” 

Unless the reviewer is mistaken, we will continue 
to find in Dr. Bowie one who, for many days to come, 
will lead us by the still waters and into the green 
pastures. GEORGE IRVING. 

s 


BELIEVING YOUTH. By Homer W. Starr. Morehouse. 
$1.25. 

For years the author has participated in student 
discussions of religion and life at the University of 
North Carolina and in student conferences through- 
out the South. This book, which sets down many of 
the questions and answers of these informal parleys, 
is at once interesting because so obviously it is authen- 
tic; it is helpful because it deals so honestly with 
perplexing problems and is reassuring because it dem- 
onstrates again the productivity of the spiritual proc- 
ess when two or three (or more) gather together in 
honest search and sharing concerning the deepest 
things in life. A. R. ELLIOTT. 
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Important and Helpful Books 








JESUS PROPHET of GALILEE 


STUDIES FOR A DAY OF CONFUSION 
‘ By PAUL Moyer LIMBERT 


Going back to “the records” at every point this 
study considers the problems faced by Jesus and 
the experiences through which he passed in that 
day of transition. Strikingly in contrast to and 
at the same time in harmony with the historical 
facts, is the lucid analysis of events and situa- 
tions in our own day. 


These studies for a Day of Confusion are ad- 
mirably adapted for use in Cabinet meetings, or 
discussion groups in retreats, fraternity houses, 
etc. Material for sixteen hours of discussion. 
Price: 25 cents per single copy; 12 copies for 
$2.50; 50 copies for $8.75. 


WHAT HE LIVED BY 


Classroom Prayers of 
EDWARD INCREASE BOSWORTH 


The Late Dean of 
The Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Mrs. ARTHUR RUGH, compiler 
Introduction by Dr. JOHN R. MOTT 


These prayers were the heart of the man, and 
will be remembered by all who sat in his classes. 
The prayers collected in this volume were taken 
down verbatim from time to time by students for 
their own personal use. They are now brought 
together in this volume and sent forth in the 
confidence that they will continue to enlighten 
and inspire wherever they are used. 


The book is pocket size (4 x 6% inches) and 
available in two editions; cloth edition at $1.00 
and a deluxe edition in black leather with gilt 
edges at $1.50. 


COMING TO TERMS WITH 
THE UNIVERSE 


by EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT, JR. 


“T have read it with intense interest and per- 
sonal profit. Mr. Poteat’s method of presenta- 
tion is candid and clear. His mind and heart 
work in harmony. He speaks the right word at 
the right time.”—Dr. William Lyon ne A 

1.2! 


At your bookseller or direct from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 




















THE CABINET 
AT WorRK 


An Eastern College 


AS EACH February rolls around the Nominating 
Committee gets to work sifting the membership list 
for just the right students as candidates for the offices 
of the Christian Association; then, elections over, the 
nucleus of the new cabinet begins its work. The new 
and old presidents with the outgoing chairman ap- 
point the new chairman of each of the many commit- 
tees. This chairman has shown interest in the given 
committees of the year just past. The old and new 
cabinets then “retreat” for hours of conference on 
the year ahead and the cabinet is “on.” 


Looking ahead. We pay little attention to past 
policy, for we believe that a live program can come 
only out of the best thought and effort of the group 
immediately concerned. Sometimes programs have a 
similarity to the past but it is often amazing to see 
the change in emphasis from year to year. I believe 
this constant analysis of the need at hand, with little 
reference to the past, keeps a cabinet at work in a 
vital way. 

The cabinet members themselves are responsible for 
three things: the constant need of enriching their own 
lives that their influence may not be found wanting; 
the direction of the large number of committees, mem- 
bers of which indicate their preference each fall; and 
finally, the provision of services which will bring in- 
spiration and a feeling of real fellowship to the entire 
college. 


Integration. The cabinet feels that although the 
membership includes but two-thirds of the student 
body, the Association is in no sense a thing apart from 
the community, and tries to keep the general program 
contributing to the better life of the whole. The 
emphasis of most of the programs centers on the need 
for a so-called Christian attitude on every problem 
which faces the campus and the world. It works 
through the seminar method, bringing from time to 
time at least two experts to talk in four round-table 
sessions on some conflict of thought and action in the 
world. 


There has been a growing conviction that the reli- 
gious needs of even a few students should be answered 
as far as possible. There is a weekly twenty-minute 
service of worship in the candle-lighted chapel where 
a few people enjoy music and quiet thought. There is 
the Sunday afternoon discussion group with the min- 
ister of the morning where some thirty students gather 
to ask the questions so often left unanswered in the 
sermon. 

Meetings. The cabinet meets weekly, dispatches its 
business quickly, and turns to the work of keeping a 
living faith. It enjoys expert guidance in religious 
thought from a professor in the Department of Reli- 
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“HOW WE DO IT"’—in an 
eastern college, a state uni- 
versity, and a metropolitan 
university ” » » »y 


gion. There is a great desire to push back to the 
source of rich living rather than to spend time dis- 
cussing the application of principles which are for the 
most part still in the making. The individual chair- 
man has an appointment each week with the secretary 
and works directly with her committee, bringing to 
the cabinet only the most outstanding events. 


Leadership primary. It is our constant hope that 
the Association’s machinery will not hamper but rather 
aid in the fullest expression of its members through 
service and participation in all the program. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the quality of leader- 
ship of the cabinet. The Association can never rise 
above the level of its members, but its members can be 
led to a higher level by a cabinet consecrated to the 
purpose for which it exists. 

MARION H. BARBOUR. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


A State University 


TO ADMINISTER the program of the University of 
Illinois Christian Association the members elect each 
spring three student officers (president, vice-presi- 
dent, and recorder) who in turn select the rest of 
the cabinet members (one for each of the lines of 
service carried on by the Association). Thus each 
cabinet man has two responsibilities: (1) as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet which has general supervision of 
the Association program as a whole; and (2) as the 
executive officer practically in complete charge of one 
of the eighteen committees which carry out the pro- 
gram decided upon by the cabinet. Each cabinet mem- 
ber, in turn, selects his committee, mostly from the 
membership, to carry out his project. The financial 
administration of the Association is handled by a 
board of directors composed mostly of faculty members 
and this body also employs the secretaries who ad- 
minister the business of the organization and counsel 
with the cabinet members and with any other students 
who may come to them for aid. 


It will be evident from this set-up that we need 
two qualities in our cabinet men: (1) Christian char- 
acter, experience, and enthusiasm; and (2) executive 
ability. To get this we begin by trying to train com- 
mittee members before they are considered for cabinet 
positions by giving them definite executive responsi- 
bilities and by repeatedly interpreting their particu- 
lar job in the light of a Christian purpose. Then we 
try to choose as cabinet members chiefly committee 
members of the year before who have been effective in 
leadership. Sometimes we go beyond the committee 
members to get an outstanding man. 


The next step in training the cabinet is a two-day 
retreat, thirty miles away from school, in which, be- 
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sides starting to get the cabinet members well ac- 
quainted personally, we spend most of the time in 
learning together the fundamental nature of the job 
being undertaken. We do this by: (1) a development 
of the history of the Y. M. C. A. as a movement—its 
founders, outstanding personalities, trends in organi- 
zation, achievements, and growth; (2) a similar dis- 
cussion of the history of the local Association at our 
yniversity; (3) the basis and nature of the implica- 
tions Of a Christian purpose; (4) discussion and 
evaluation of the various enterprises carried on by 
the previous cabinet and a determination of what proj- 
ects should be carried on during the ensuing year; 
5) advice and discussion on the executive problems 
of how to select a committee, how to keep committee- 
men interested, how to develop leadership in the com- 
mitteemen, how to conduct a committee meeting, etc.; 
and (6) definite commitment as individuals and as a 
group to the task that lies ahead. Back on the campus 
again, the cabinet men go about selecting their com- 
mittees and outlining their year’s work before the be- 
ginning of the summer vacation. 


When school opens in the fall, each committee be- 
gins its task, meeting as a committee as often as nec- 
essary but at least once a week. The continuation of 
the cabinet relationship is accomplished through the 
weekly cabinet meetings of one and one-half hours 
each which this year are held from 9 to 10:30 P.M. 
on Mondays. At these meetings we do two things: 
(1) transact the routine business and decide upon the 
program to be carried on, hear reports of the differ- 
ent committees, etc.; and (2) reinterpret’ through 
group devotions, sharing of revealing personal experi- 
ences in the work of the Association, short informal 
devotional talks by cabinet members and by Y sec- 
retaries, and similar methods, the fundamental reason 
for the work which we are trying to do and the goal 
for which it is intended. These two parts of the pro- 
gram are both included in each cabinet meeting ex- 
cept on certain occasions when it is thought best to 
break the monotony and have a purely fellowship meet- 
ing as during the Christmas season. 


Thus the work is carried on throughout the year 
with the individual cabinet members, coached by the 
Y secretaries, each responsible for a certain portion 
of the program and the student cabinet officers re- 
sponsible for planning the cabinet meetings and inte- 
grating the entire work of the Association. 

A. T. MOSHER. 


Illinois, ’32. 


A Metropolitan University 


THE important point in preparing new officers for 
their job is to help them see the value and priority of 
the Christian enterprise over any other activity and, 
as nearly as possible, help them bring a singleness of 
purpose to the biggest job on the campus. To make 
more intelligible the description of the process that 
we set up to accomplish these aims for new officers, 
it will help to get a view of our activities and struc- 
tural set-up. 


Types of Activities. Our program activities are of 
two main types: clubs or fellowship groups, and cam- 
pus-wide projects. In the clubs a group of students 
with a common interest have a great chance for dis- 
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cussion of many vital personal and social problems and 
for a variety of stimulating intellectual, religious, and 
social contacts. One of our clubs is not unlike the 
Y. M. C. A. in a smaller college, only its membership 
is more stable. Each club is a self-contained, autono- 
mous unit, electing its own officers. We have about 
ten such clubs in the university, many of them meet- 
ing at noon luncheon. Many clubs are necessary to 
meet the needs of the various types of schools and 
hours available for meeting. 

Our campus-wide projects are set up to give oppor- 
tunity for students with a particular interest to carry 
on a piece of work. They are open to all who have 
an interest in a particular type of activity, such as 
religious programs, Christian world education, stu- 
dent service, community service, trips to social settle- 
ments, etc. We have twenty or more such committees. 

The various clubs and committees unite to form a 
sort of federation of sub-associations. This federa- 
tion, we call the University Y. M. C. A. 


Organizational Structure. Of course, we must have 
some sort of structure to help the various parts func- 
tion. Fortunately, our structure is very flexible. The 
Y. M. C. A. is not an organization. It is an organism; 
it can adjust its activities and structures to suit the 
demands of the particular situation. 


For the time being, the structural organization of 
the Y. M. C. A. is divided into two major groups: the 
Y. M. C. A. Council and the Student Division of the 
Committee of Management. It is the purpose of the 
Y. M. C. A. Council to make use of as many of the 
men most outstanding in maintaining and promoting 
high standards of student life on the campus. The 
Council has two kinds of membership: (a) those ac- 
tive in some other campus organization or activity and 
(b) those active in some activity specifically carried 
on by the “Y.” To limit the “Y’” Council to those 
fellows who are chairmen of some “Y” committee is to 
defeat our purpose of being a pervasive influence on 
the campus. We feel it necessary to include men who 
are leaders in other activities, such as the student 
paper, fraternities, and athletics, IF they are helping 
to promote high standards of student life as effectively 
as those who are participating in some activity with 
a “Y” label. The “Y” Council was created this year, 
and we hope it will be functioning effectively in our 
new year. 
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Since the “Y 
proximately once a month, it is necessary to have an 


’* Council is quite large and meets ap- 


Executive Committee to direct the program. We have 
an Executive Committee of nine students and all of 
them are on the Faculty-Student Committee of Man- 
agement. They are responsible for the direction and 
initiation of all the student activities. Each member 
of this Executive Committee has a major field of “Y” 
work in charge. We find that the work of directing 
and supervising twenty-five or thirty activities is far 
too much for one president; so we divide the presi- 
dent’s responsibilities among these nine men, each one 
having charge of three or four committees in a related 
field of interest. Thus, each member of this Executive 
Committee has charge of a sub-cabinet (chairmen and 
committees) for his division. 


The Selection of Officers. To elect officers by vote 
of membership would be a futile process in an urban 
university of ten thousand students. The members do 
not know one another well enough to make an intelli- 
gent selection. Therefore, we have our nine executive 
officers elected by an electoral college composed of 
democratically chosen representatives from the various 
constituent groups which make up our Y. M. C. A. 


The Training Process. After the Student Executive 
Committee has been elected they have two or more 
extended meetings to help them understand their job 
and to set up a training process for themselves and 
the chairmen of their committees. They elect one 
of their own number as chairman, who is “President” 
of the Association. The outstanding features of our 
training process consist of three retreats or extended 
conferences of the large Y. M. C. A. Council. 

The first meeting of the Council (on April 3d, this 
year) will have for its objective orientation to the 
work of the “Y.” The program includes an address, 
“Nature and Significance of the Christian Enterprise 
on the Campus,” and a forum, “Critical Appraisal of 
the Campus Life from the Standpoint of its Influence 
upon Personality.” Round table discussions; a sum- 
marizing address, and a formal installation service 
round out the program. 

At the second meeting of the Council (April 13th- 
14th) Dr. Bruce Curry will lead. He will be on our 
campus for two days and will have five meetings. This 
second meeting is planned to “dig deep” into the sig- 
nificance of the Christian enterprise. It is really an 
Institute on Christian Life Today. 

The Council comes together for its third meeting 
May Ist. Policies drawn up by the various commit- 
tees will be reported to the Council, discussed, revised 
and adopted. We shall have addresses on the World 
Student Christian Federation and the work of the 
State and. National Student Councils. Moving pic- 





Annual Spring 
Conference. 
Cal. Tech 


(at Balboa Beach) 
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tures of the summer conference at Forest Park wij 
be shown as the last of our promotion efforts for the 
summer conference. 


Committee Policies. During the round table dig. 
cussions of the first Council meeting (April 3d) aj 
the students who are interested in a certain line of 
activities of the Y. M. C. A. will have had a chance 
to indicate the degree and extent of their interest and 
ability. 

Members of the Student Executive Committee wij] 
have a chance to make use of any new leaders which 
emerge in this process and add them to that list of 
those previously known to be interested. Committee 
chairman will be selected and two or three meetings 
will be arranged by each committee in order to pre- 
pare a committee policy in written form. It is very 
important that the committee write down its under- 
standings. The process of reducing a plan to writing 
gets it out of the clouds and helps the person to see 
clearly what he is to do. Failures to carry out plans 
are often traceable to a muddled policy. The policy 
should include: (1) What situations the committee is 
trying to meet. (2) The specific activities which it 
would put on. (3) Date and schedule of events. 
(4) Who is to do it and definite assignment of respon- 
sibilities as far as is possible. 

W. W. MENDENHALL. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. 


“He Walks With Me’ 


Jesus is my guide; | shall not lose my way. 


He walks with me into the fields and the woods; we 
pause beside the still waters 


He renews something deep and fine in me that wells up 
through myself like a sweeping wave. 


| feel Him with me and | am not tired nor irritable nor lonely. 


When | am in doubt He guides me by the keen straight- 
ness of His glance and the warmth of His smile. 


Even when | face death | shall not be afraid. for His smile 
and His firm touch strengthen me 


And when | am surrounded by people who do not under- 
stand His love, who laugh and scoff at my joy in 
Him, His presence is even more real, as He pours 
out to me His courage and His understanding. 


He has given something beautiful to me, and my heart 


overflows. 


| know that Jesus, with his dynamic power and His love, 
will go with me all the the days of my life, and with 
Him | may enter the Kingdom of Eternal Life. 


SALLY BEATTY 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


A Japanese Plea for Conciliation 


“Japan has always shown a sympathetic interest in 
China’s efforts toward unification, and has always 
hoped that China would soon reform her internal and 
external policy through her own efforts. The best solu- 
tion for the reéstablishment of normal relations be- 
tween these two nations is to try to foster better feel- 
ing in China for Japan, and to suspend action which 
aims at attacking Japanese interests. ‘The Japanese 
Association for the League of Nations’ hopes that the 
Council of the League of Nations will carefully ex- 
amine the real causes of this conflict and that its 
efforts at conciliation will succeed in calming the hos- 
tile sentiments at present existing between the two 
nations, and that they will thus contribute towards 
the desired peaceable solution and to the reéstablish- 
ment of normal relations.” 


A Chinese View 

Professor Hsu, Honorary Federation Secretary, who 
is studying in the United States this year, writes: 
“In order to solve the Sino-Japanese problem Japan 
must give up her aggressive policy, and China must 
learn to forgive. Of course, Japan needs raw mate- 
rials for her expanding industry and also a market. 
These China is quite willing to furnish, so long as 
they are secured by peaceful and reasonable means. 
On the other hand, China needs national unification, 
but a unified China should not necessarily brood over 
ideas of revenge against Japan. To make Japan 
peace-loving and China magnanimous is, of course, no 
easy task. The people of all nations are peace-loving 
and magnanimous, but then there is so much sinister 
propaganda going on in all parts of the world, and 
people are carried away so easily by emotions and 
sentiments, even the most intelligent ones! 

“As a way out, I would regard the following steps 
as essential: (1) Real understanding and get-together 
of all liberal-minded people of both countries. By 
liberal, I mean those who are able or at least will try 
to transcend national lines and look at things from a 
higher vantage point, such as humanity or Christian 
brotherhood. (2) These people should face all facts 
involved in the ‘danger’ spots and face them dispas- 
sionately, in order to find a Christian solution for 
them. (3) They should set up adequate machinery 
which will function in times of peace and of crisis, 
so that the public may be educated and not carried 
away by propaganda and emotions. 

“Yesterday I received a letter circulated by the 
China FoR, which bears the signature of a T. W. 
Kohre, a member of the Japanese FoR. Mr. Kohre 
said that several groups in Japan have lodged pro- 
tests with their own government against the actions 
of the military party in Manchuria. 
does bring cheer to one’s heart, and increases one’s 
faith in people. I hope equally courageous statements 
will be forthcoming from China, urging people to for- 
give and not to follow in the footsteps of imperialistic 
nations.” 


MARCH, 1932 


Such a letter 


Japan - China 
Geneva - United States 
Wales 


Groups such as 
this one make the 
Federation visual. 
(David R. Porter, 
Hans Lilje and 
Gardiner M. Day, 
at the close of a 
Federation wor- 
ship service at 
Williamstown. ) 





A Garden Grows 


The Voluntary Service Camp at Bryn Mawr last 
summer brought new life into a town which the pres- 
ent depression had left derelict. An unsightly rub- 


_ bish-heap has been turned into a garden with a pad- 


dling pool for the children and a swimming-bath which 
the local men are finishing. 

The Welsh Student Self-Help Council is giving its 
enthusiastic backing to a similar scheme for next sum- 
mer at Rhos Llanerchrugog in North Wales. Here, 
another mining town which has suffered from the de- 
pression, but never lost heart, has tried for months 
to turn a waste piece of ground into a park, but has 
failed for lack of funds. The idea of doing the work 
by voluntary labor, and inviting students from Great 
Britain and other countries to help, appeals very 
strongly. (American students interested may apply 
through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


Lynching 


Thirty-nine states are on the honor roll of states 
free from lynchings in 1931, according to a list pub- 
lished by the Commission on Race Relations, Federal 
Council of Churches. There has been a loss during 
the past two years in the number of states free from 
the evil. Six states—Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Tennessee and West Virginia—which 
had been on the honor roll in previous years are now 
ineligible because of the reappearance of lynching in 
their territory in 1931; and six states—Georgia, In- 
diana, Oklahoma, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Texas—have been restored because their record is free 
from lynching during the past year. The total num- 
ber of victims, however, decreased from 21 in 1930 to 
13 in 1931. 

Says Dr. George E. Haynes, “Two significant trends 
in lynching are indicated by the experience of last 
year: (1) Constant vigilance of the press, the churches 
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Boys’ Group, Hawaii, where Leslie Eichelberger (formerly of 
the Southwest field) is now at work 


and the people of a state is necessary to protect their 
territory from lynchers once it has become free. 
(2) Prevention of lynchings as recorded by the De- 
partment of Records and Research of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute show that instances of lynchings prevented have 
been greater for several years than the number of 
atrocities committed. In 1931 fifty-seven such in- 
stances were recorded and in all of these officers of the 
law prevented the lynchings. There seems to be a de- 
cided gain in public opinion in support of officers of 
the law who protect and defend prisoners in their 
charge even if use of force becomes necessary. 


Geneva Correspondence 
A EUROPEAN THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


The place was the Miinster (Cathedral) of Basle, 
Switzerland, situated on a high cliff overlooking the 
Rhine. Here, where the cultures of Germany, France 
and Switzerland intermingle, there gathered in the 
years 1431-1438 prelates, princes and lay people at the 
(Ecumenical Council of Basle—an attempt to heal the 
schism of the church which, by the deposing of Pope 
Eugenius III, only created a new schism. Basle was 
then only a community of 15,000, and the Council 
brought 100,000 people to this city. How small in 
comparison is Geneva’s present task of entertaining 
the 3,000 delegates who have come to the World Dis- 
armament Conference! 

It was just before noon on the 9th of January. We 
filed out, after the closing discussion in the Bischof- 
shof, walking in little groups of two or three across 
the courtyard of the Cathedral. The Cathedral clock 
struck twelve as we found our places in the little 
chapel where, under the leadership of Dr. Slotemaker 
de Bruine of Holland, we joined together in our clos- 
ing act of corporate worship. The sense of God’s 
presence and his adequacy for our troubled world was 
confirmed in this closing fellowship experience. For 
a week we had been listening to addresses and sharing 
in vivid discussions on the relations of revelation to 
history, the Bible, the Church and society. We rep- 
resented most of the leading Protestant theological 
seminaries of Europe—twelve delegates had come 
from Great Britain. A week was quite short for the 
work of the conference, since every address had to be 
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translated into two other languages—if given in Ger. 
man it was followed by simultaneous translations into 
French and English. Discussion groups following ad- 
dresses were organized on the basis of the ability of 
those in the group to understand the language used; 
hence there were groups primarily using French and 
English. 

We were conscious of the fact that at Buffalo Ameri- 
can theologians had also been in confidence, meaning 
that at about the same time students and professors 
from the leading theological seminaries of the world 
had been discussing central questions of Christian in- 
terest: the Church and the work of the ministry in 
such a world as ours. 


The conference was European in all points but one: 
It was the most regimented and crowded program in 
which I had participated. The days of leisure in Euro- 
pean student conferences seem to have passed. The 
books I took with me for reading in Basle were un- 
opened. The delegates were entertained in Basle 
homes, and such hospitality! My host and hostess 
were sO gracious, and gave me such an insight into 
university life at Basle, that it was extremely difficult 
to leave them. 


One evening was devoted to a consideration of the 
world economic and political situation, one delegate 
speaking for France and one for Germany, and I was 
asked, as the sole member of “the American delega- 
tion,” to speak on the economic crisis in the United 
States, and to tell “why America is so slow in coming 
to the aid of Europe and the world.” One meets much 
mystification with regard to America’s attitude, but 
little real “hatred”—our sabre-rattling militarists to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. The part that the 
American Movement has taken on the disarmament 
question in recent months, as well as the tardy, timid 
but correct advances of official Washington, help much 
when one is confronted with the task of representing 
his country in such meetings. 

There was, of course, a stunt night: the British 
delegation put on a pantomime of “modern man,” who 
is besieged by fundamentalism, liberalism, humanism 
and Buchmanism, but who shows no signs of life until 
Barthianism approaches, when with great eagerness he 
arises in the full stature of his manhood and embraces 
this redemptive friend. In this stunt there was re- 
flected the theologies that had been in the centre of 
the week’s discussions. Perhaps in no other way were 
the values of these days of fellowship, prayer and dis- 
cussion made more vivid. The development of a fine 
sense of humor about the claims of our different theo- 
logical positions may lead us to the kind of serious 
intellectual and moral striving for a theology that is 
adequate for the needs of modern man and his world 
of crisis. Should we not look forward to a time in the 
near future when the best theological minds—both 
undergraduate and professorial—of Europe and Amer- 
ica have regular and unhurried international confer- 
ences on the problems involved in the development of 
theological thought and religious experience adequate 
for our times? Only through such fearless interna- 
tional sharing of insights and experiences as char- 
acterized Basle can we hope to help the Church of 
Christ more adequately to discover the word of God 
for our day. 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 
Geneva. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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The Philosopher's Chair 


gS ERE A ES EL LE ET 


——— 


AN IMPORTANT practical use of philosophy is that 
of umpire between experts. Our society is imposed 
ypon by experts who pronounce upon issues outside 
the field of their specialized knowledge, though the sub- 
ject matter involved does overlap their field of knowl- 
edge. The philosophical habit of mind is needed to 
sriticize their pretensions. 





THERE are the generals and admirals who pose as 
experts on disarmament. They throw up a technicali- 
ties-cloud which hides the real issues and overawes 
the rest of us. But we should not be overawed. These 
military experts are not expert on the relative amount 
of security to be attained by means of the institutions 
of peace compared with that which comes from their 
own guns and ships. They can compare gun with gun 
but not gun with the effects of public opinion. They 
are not expert on the psychology of war-making, for 
they are blind to the ways in which their armaments 
create war. They are not expert on the minds of na- 
tions, the real desires of the people in other nations. 
They are not expert on what is worth fighting for, if 
anything. The objects which they are accustomed to 
fight for are not worth defending at the cost of war. 
Disarmament is a moral, political, psychological prob- 
lem and only incidentally a military or naval problem. 


THEN there are the great bankers and industrialists 
whom we are expected to trust to save us from this 
depression and to prevent its recurrence. But these 
gentlemen are experts chiefly in the art of making 
profits for themselves and their clients. It is they 
who are responsible for the inflation of industry in the 
era of prosperity. As Professor Whitehead says, “The 
cycles of trade depression which afflicted the world 
warn us that business relations are infected through 
and through with the disease of short-sighted mo- 


tives.” 


AGAIN, we may be told that the real experts who 
can decide for us our program of social reconstruction 
are the economists. Doubtless they are more to be 
trusted than the practical leaders of business, because 
they are more disinterested and far-sighted. But 
here again are involved at least two fundamental 
issues which really determine our social philosophy and 
these two issues-are beyond the area of the economist’s 
authority. The first is: What kind of society is de- 
sirable? The second is: What is the nature of human 
motivation? The issue between capitalism and social- 
ism revolves around those two questions, goals and 
motives. These are not economic questions at all; 
they are moral questions, psychological questions. 


WISDOM on basic issues is not to be sought from 
the deliverance of any expert. It must be hammered 
out by many kinds of experts in codéperation with the 
common sense and experience of plain men. Both 
experts and plain men need the perspective which 
philosophy can give. But beware when the philoso- 
pher sets himself up as the expert of experts! 


JOHN C. BENNETT. 


MARCH, 1932 
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Union Theological Seminary 
in the SUMMER SESSION 


of 
Columbia University 


JULY 5- AUGUST 12, 1932 


For Graduate Students, Religious Workers with 
Students, Teachers in Schools and Colleges and 
Ministers. 


Courses with credit toward degrees include: 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Professor Willard E. Uphaus, Yale Divinity 
School. 

PROBLEMS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
Mr. Kirby Page, Editor, The World Tomorrow; 
Professor H. R. Niebuhr, Yale Divinity School; 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Director of League for 
Industrial Democracy; Rev. Edmund B. Chaf- 
fee, Director of Labor Temple. 

TWO MAJOR PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 
Professor H. N. Wieman, 
School, on “The Idea of God.” Professor Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, on “The Place of the Supernatural.” 

INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Professor A. Bruce Curry, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AND 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
Professor H. S. Elliott, 
Seminary. 

THE GROUP PROCESS IN MORAL AND 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Professor H. S. Elliott. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
Professor E. F. Scott, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

METHODS OF STUDYING AND TEACHING 

THE GOSPELS 
Professor A. Bruce Curry. 


THE PREPARATION AND CRITICISM OF SERMONS 
President H. S. Coffin, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York; Professors H. E. Luc- 
cock and H. H. Tweedy, Yale Divinity School. 

THE PROBLEMS AND WORK OF THE MINISTRY 
President H. S. Coffin; Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer; 
Professor H. H. Tweedy; Z. Rita Parker, M.D.; 
and H. M. Tiebout, M.D., New York City. 


For full information apply to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway New York City 


Union Theological 
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Live Questions 


for New Cabinets 


Te 


OW in their third year of publica- 
tion, the INTERCOLLEGIAN PROGRAM 
SERVICE papers have become indis- 

pensable aids in the building of the pro- 

gram of a local student Association. No 
cabinet should impose upon itself the 
handicap of trying to lead the Association 
without the help of this distilled experi- 
ence of other presidents and cabinets 
throughout the country. Here are a few 
of the titles that have been published: 

Student Groups for the Purpose of Under- 
standing Jesus. 

A Program of Interracial Education. 

Our World Policy. 

How to Stimulate Interest of American 
Students on Urgent Issues before the 
World's Student Christian Federation. 

How to Analyze More Effectively Campus 
Resources and Needs. 

How to Raise a Local Association Budget. 

How Life May Become More Satisfying 
and Creative for Students. 

How to Build a Program on a Local Campus. 

How Activities May Contribute to Chris- 
tian Character. 

How Retreats May Enrich Lives and Im- 
prove Programs. 

How Faculty Advisers May Help. 


How to Make Use of Literature in the 
Association Program. 


Intercollegian Program 
Service 


Send for a complete list of available titles 
+ 

Subscribers receive THREE copies of each 

paper and also receive supplemental ma- 

terial from kindred fields of program 

building. 

Annual Subscription---$3.00 

+ 

Single copies of any paper will be supplied 

at 25c; with supplemental material, 35c. 
. 

Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 








Books Will Help 


A Twelve Inch Shelf of Books and Pamphlets 
for New Officers 


Work of the Christian Association 


Intercollegian Program Service. Monthly “papers” 
accompanied by supplemental material in pyro. 
gram building. $3.00 the year. 

Place and Function of the Student Y. M. C. A. 25e. 

Ways That Work (Y. W. C. A.). 50c. 

The Necessity of the World Student Christian Federa. 
tion. Francis P. Miller. 20c. 

CWE Scrapbook. Information and program hints fo; 
the CWE Committee. (Free; write THE INTeErR- 
COLLEGIAN. ) 

The Intercollegian. A monthly magazine. “Student 
Opinion at Its Best.” $1.25 a year; $1.00 in clubs 
of five. 

Christian Living 


Toward an Understanding of Jesus. 
khovitch. $1.00. 

Jesus or Christianity. Kirby Page. $2.00. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. $1.50. 

Ventures in Belief. Edited by H. P. Van Dusen. $2.00. 

The Enrichment of Prayer. Edited by D. R. Porter. 
$1.25. 

The Christian Adventure. A Herbert Gray. $1.25. 

An Emerging Christian Faith. J. W. Nixon. $2.50. 

Psychological Approach to Theology. Walter M. Hor- 
ton. $1.00. 

The Meaning of Prayer. 
$1.35. 

The New Testament. Moffatt or Goodspeed. 


Vladimir Sim- 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Education 


The Awakening College. Clarence Cook Little. $3.00. 

What Is Christian Education? George Albert Coe. 
$2.50. 

Am I Getting an Education? Symposium. 
15c. 

Education Adequate for Modern Times. Edited by D. 
R. Porter. $2.00. 


Economics 


Pamphlet. 


Toward a New Economic Society. 
gram. 15c. 

Equality. R. H Tawney. $2.25. 

Our Economic Morality. Harry F. Ward. 

Religion and Social Justice. 
phlet (96 pp.). 15c. 

America’s Way Out. Norman Thomas. $2.50. 


A discussion pro- 


$1.75. 
Sherwood Eddy. Pam- 


Biography 
Larry—Thoughts of Youth. $1.25. 


Life of Henry B. Wright. George Stewart. $1.25. 
Letters of Maxwell Chaplin. George Stewart. $1.25. 
By an Unknown Disciple. $1.25. 

On the Edge of the Primeval Forest. Albert 


Schweitzer. $2.00. 


Personal or Group Study 


Jesus, Prophet of Galilee. Paul Moyer Limbert. 25c. 

Jesus and His Cause. A Bruce Curry. $1.00. 

Ten Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. VanDusen- 
Bone-Cherrington. 25c. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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NEW OFFICERS, ATTENTION! 
Possibilities ... 


—The cabinet can become an exclusive, ingrowing 
group. 

_It can become a goal for campus office-seekers and 
honor slaves. 

It can do all the work, giving members no chance to 
share in it. 

It may be a “fountain” of spiritual vitality for the 
whole campus. 

—It may be a board of Christian strategy planning a 
program which will elevate the tone of every 
college group and develop Christian leaders for 
the future. 

Fundamentals. . . 


—Believe that you have the biggest and most impor- 
tant job on the campus. It’s true. 

—Go after the best students on the campus and con- 
vince them of the opportunity of really working 
on the cabinet. 

—Be willing to wipe out everything and begin anew. 

—Make some definite form of personal and cabinet 
study of Jesus and of the practice of prayer a 
prerequisite for cabinet service. 

—Place personality development above an activities 
program. 

—Carry your part of the budgets of the Field and Na- 
tional Movement. 

—Look beyond campus horizons and help work in your 
community and abroad. 

—Know the best available literature on the Associa- 
tion Movement. 

—Use traveling secretaries when they come. 
‘em hard on a carefully planned program. 

—Attend a summer student conference. 


Work 


Dig Deep! ... 


—Don’t think it can’t be done because “it never has.” 

—Don’t have the same committees as last year—unless 
you are sure they are needed. 

—Don’t take a fellow for the cabinet because he has 
a ministerial manner. What other qualifications 
has he? 

—Don’t take a girl for the cabinet because she is a 
conscientious worker. Is she a teamworker? 

—Don’t expect that your work will be vitally Christian 
without Christ. 

—Don’t become submerged in the campus social pro- 
gram. 

—Don’t neglect the social issués—race, sex, drinking, 
war, unemployment. 

—Don’t work on a meagre budget because your prede- 
cessors did so. 

—Don’t wait a week to read or answer your mail. 

See that every member of the cabinet (including the 
President) studies the INTERCOLLEGIAN and In- 
tercollegian Program Service for fruitful sug- 
gestions. 

—Keep a file—the special materiais of each cabinet 
member should be kept in a file available to the 
entire Association.* 

—Learn how to help a committee work creatively. 

—BE RESPONSIBLE. Do what you say you will do. 

—Keep a sense of humor. 

—Budget your time. 


* Consult “‘How to Make Use of Literature in the Association Pro- 
£ram,’’"—Volume III, No. 7, Intercollegian Program Service. 
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Should. the Minister 
Know Life ? 


He can hardly help it, if he 
studies at The Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. The Department 
of Social Ethics will see to that. 
He will be sent on field trips, 
and set to making surveys, until 
he will know not only the liter- 
ature and the theories of social 
welfare, but the living facts of 
urban and rural life as _ well. 
Industrial relations, race prob- 
lems, what the farmer faces, how 
the down-and-outer feels, and 
what the church can do about it 
all, will be brought home to the future minis- 
ter by this department. Meanwhile, other 
departments will open up to him theology, 
history, the Bible, religious education and the 
art of preaching. For further information 
address: 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


























STUDENT SUMMER CONFERENCES 


1932 
MEN STUDENTS 
ee eee eer ee June 3-12 
Camp Talcot, Hugenot, N. Y. ........... June 8-16 
es FEI anc wdns sc esc t hee awnsee June 2- 9* 
ie a ik oe. sss 4-2 dnisiee extiiieianaiele June 7-17 
Ce Ce, TR oo iws woe 40 bee el June 10-18* 
De. HE, nce cows ed vecdnenatnen June 11-18 
es. ir ds cee e co Hove e vaGaslad June 15-22* 
ie Be, Be. Go «00 beens whananeslen June 17-27 
WOMEN STUDENTS 

Pia Ws So ks ce ca coo 063 230 bas Apr. 27-May 1 
WG EES wb cco ccccceuesevetscent May 4-8 
Oe, “ds Fo oe Ses SUeS ee CEOS June 7-17 
eee Deetees, Bs Gy ww. bic e cvewanns June 6- 9 
Eastern (place and date not yet decided). 

ee Se Ps UG oo cc co cenncacep Pekan’ June 6-16 
EE ne oe a ee ee ee June 7-17 
ME IE... 6 «oti nthe elena June 16-25 
RG, BS 6 vest wesensacneexrsneerael June 18-25 
er ore oe June 18-28 
Geeta TR sick sic iced BRA June 18-27 
Sven Bae, Ts We os cen ea ie he o's June 21-29 


OTHER CONFERENCES 


Blairstown, N. J. (Preparatory Schools) .June 25-30 
N. Y. Summer Service Group (social re- 

search for six or nine weeks (op- 

tiomel’), teeeeet go nn.d cc ccae costs June 29 


* Dates are tentative. 




















INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


° 


A Service Used by the Young Men's Christian Association 
of the University of Mlinois 


TO THE PRESIDENT: 


The purpose of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is to lead students to faith in God through Jesus 
Christ; to lead them into membership and service in 
the Christian Church; to promote their growth in 
Christian faith and character through fellowship in 
service, in prayer, and in the study of the Bible; to 
influence them to devote themselves to making the 
will of Christ effective in human society throughout 
the world. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is success- 
ful or otherwise in proportion to the extent and qual- 
ity of the volunteer service given to it and through it. 
This is true of every department—Industrial, County, 
Railroad, City, and Army and Navy; and it is par- 
ticularly true of the Student Division. 

The very genius of the Movement is in the leader- 
ship given by laymen in the promotion of a program 
of service on behalf of their fellows. 

This university affords a great opportunity for 
Christian service. If we, as an Association, meet the 
opportunity, the resulting influences will reach out, 
touching life in many countries of the world. If we 
fail to meet the opportunity, the very reason for the 
existence of this student organization will be ques- 
tioned. Responsibility for success or failure rests in- 
evitably in large measure with the Association Presi- 
dent. 

Yours is a challenging office. To fulfill its obliga- 
tions requires initiative, energy, deep conviction of 
the value of what the Association has to offer and of 
the power of Jesus Christ in the lives of men. Your 
office will require your personal consecration to a high 
ideal and persevering adherence to it. 

Do you, therefore, in accepting the office of Presi- 
dent, covenant with this Association: 

That you will give its work first place in your vol- 
untary activities? 

That you will set aside a definite period each day, 
preferably the “Morning Watch,” for the cultivation 
of your spiritual life? 

That you will give yourself loyally to working with 
others in formulating a program of activities and 
putting that program into operation? 

That you will recognize committee organization as 
essential to success, and that you will assist the mem- 
bers of your Cabinet so to organize, recognizing that 
they must have your coéperation, your supervision, 
your prayers and your fellowship in the work of their 
departments? 


EE a , So covenant? 


TO THE CABINET: 


Your President has solemnly obligated himself. He 
has done so after consultation with you and with the 
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understanding that you will serve with him, giving 
your best thought and effort to the work which you 
have agreed to promote. 

Recognizing your responsibility will you therefore 
obligate yourselves: 


To give the work of the Association first place in 
your voluntary activities? 

To set aside a definite period each day, preferably 
the “Morning Watch,” for the cultivation of your 
spiritual life? 

To give yourself loyally to formulating a program 
of activities and putting that program into operation? 

To recognize committee organization as essential to 
success and so to organize your work that you may 
develop your committeemen in Christian leadership, 
giving them your coéperation, your supervision, your 
prayers and your fellowship in the work of your de- 
partment? 


Each man, addressed personally, is asked: 


De ss kth wake aiacad do you now so obligate your- 
self and pledge yourself to stand with your President 
in the covenant he has made? 


WHY SUPPORT THE 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION? 


(From page 168.) 


that the educational process itself needs to provide a 
place for such evidences of student interest and re- 
sponse. He has been deeply influenced by one of the 
younger instructors, a specialist in education, who 
feels that informal education is supplemental to the 
more formal processes. He points out the tendency to 
modify a rigid lecture system to teaching that makes 
possible more student participation, to the multiplying 
number of honor courses, to the “house system,” at 
Harvard and Cal. Tech, as moves in the direction of a 
wider recognition of the voluntary principle. 

I felt as I talked with this upperclassman that he had 
made a strong case for giving a large place this year 
to his leadership in the campus Christian Association. 
A conviction which is based upon his own hunger for 
knowing God; for perpetuating the spirit of Jesus in 
the tangled social life of our day; for challenging his 
friends to personal daily discipline and, all this, in a 
campus fellowship which fits in with but supplements 
the educational process itself—such a conviction guar- 
antees a year of prosperity for the Association in that 
college. I was not surprised to find that already a 
hand-picked group was being assembled for the new 
cabinet and that one sub-committee had been appointed 
to work up a strong delegation for the June intercol- 
legiate training conference. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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HiGH LIGHTS 


“The. Most Significant Thing” 

The Christian Associations in New England colleges, 
looking back over the past year, have determined what 
they believe to be their most significant Christian ac- 
tivity. Bowdoin found this to be weekly Sunday after- 
noon meetings. devoted to the study of the Vulgate New 
Testament. The general subject was subdivided into 
such topics as “The Social and Economic Background 
of the New Testament,” “Social and Economic Back- 
ground of the Vulgate,” “The Literary Form of the 
Vulgate.” Dartmouth considers most significant its 
Sunday evening meetings for devotion and discussion, 
which seek to provide religious orientation in the 
world of college life; natural and personal relation- 
ships between students and faculty members; and 
sel’-expression through music and discussion. “Since 
the discussions have been exclusively concerned with 
various aspects of religious thought and religious liv- 
ing, students have been helped to clarify their own 
thinking and to strengthen their religious faith and 
attitudes.” Harvard feels that “The work of the So- 
cial Service Committee at Brooks House is probably 
our most important activity.” Between seventy-five 
and one hundred students go to the settlement houses 
in Boston and Cambridge to lead boys’ clubs, teach 
history and English to foreigners, and to conduct medi- 
cal and dental clinics. Daily chapel services come first 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. There is regularly 
an attendance of ten per cent of the student body— 
an average of sixty students a day. “Although the 
time allowed is only ten minutes many of the best min- 
isters in Worcester value the opportunity and are al- 
ways willing to come at our request.” At Yale there 
has been a decided growth in the number of people 
who are trying to pray. Several groups meet regu- 
larly and there is manifest a willingness to experiment 
with prayer. “If we can only keep the balance be- 
tween prayer and ethics, we shall be meeting a great 
need for our day.” . 


Exchange Visits 


In southern California the Y. W. C. A. Advisory 
Boards have adopted the plan of holding joint meet- 
ings from time to time. The advisory Boards of U. C. 
L. A. and Southern California, San Jose and Stan- 
ford, University of California and Stanford, have met 
in joint session. The development of a new sense of 
belonging to each other and to a National Movement 
is one of the aims of the plan. 


On the Progress of the Disarmament Conference 


Each week the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. groups 
at the University of Minnesota meet for lectures and 
forums on the questions which arise, week by week, 
at the Geneva Disarmament Conference. The prob- 
lems are discussed, together with the elements that 
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Reflecting the trends of student thought and 
action—what the campus is talking about 
—what college editors are saying @¢ @ @ @ 





COSMOPOLITAN CLUB, LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


must enter into any possible solution. To add realism 
to the discussions nationals present the viewpoint of 
the various countries involved. 


Religious Forum 


An interesting study group at the University of 
California is the Student Forum on Religion, sponsored 
jointly by the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. The 
group meets every Sunday morning at ten o’clock at 
International House. Every other week some emi- 
nent personality is selected to present his religion to 
the group. The Sunday following one of these pres- 
entations is devoted to a discussion by members of 
the forum on the aspects of the religion under consid- 
eration. The group has had the privilege of hearing 
Mr. Kagawa, Father Johnston, Rabbi Weinstein, and 
Mr. Kubase, a Buddhist. 


Deputation Committee 


The Deputation Committee of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, seeks to “deliver the 
message of Christianity through college students.” 
The committce estimates that they have addressed over 
1,030 people since the opening of school in September. 
Most of their programs have been arranged for the 
various young people’s organizations in New Orleans, 
but in several instances members of the committee 
have occupied church pulpits. 


Fellowship of Northwestern Men 


The Y. M. C. A. at Northwestern University char- 
acterizes itself as “a fellowship of Northwestern men 
who are seeking the higher values in life and who are 
carrying on a program which purposes to make these 
values effective in all student life at Northwestern.” 
On a campus so vast it is being found effective to have 
three fellowship cabinets functioning and three admin- 
istrative departments. They are: (1) The Educa- 
tional Cabinet; (2) The Community and Campus 
Service Cabinet; (3) The Freshman Cabinet; (4) Ad- 
ministration Department; (5) The Circus; (6) The 
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| The Great Need of the Church Is 
| Adequately Trained | 
| 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL | 
LEADERSHIP | 


To assist in supplying this need 
is the aim of 


Garrett 
| Biblical Institute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
on the Campus of 
Northwestern University 





For detailed information address 
President F. C. EISELEN 


Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 






































Welcome to This Inn of Hospitality 
in NEW YORK 


1000 Rooms All with Bath 


Single *2': to *4 
Double *4 to *6 





In the midst of the city, 
but away from the noise 


A Quiet Home in the Heart of Things, 
near Largest Department Stores and 
Churches and Convenient to 
all Transportation Lines 


A Recommended Hotel 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


| 
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Publications Department. 
served on the cabinets as active committee chairmen 


A total of forty-one mep 


each carrying some definite phase of work. For ex. 
ample, the Educational Cabinet is divided into six de: 
partments, each having an active chairman: Confer. 
ences, Forums and Discussions, Parleys, Campus 
Speakers, Vocational Education, Books and Literature. 


Canvassing in the Spring 


Contributions and pledges to finance next year’s 
work are secured from all upperclassmen during the 
spring months by the Y. M. C. A. at Williamette Uni- 
versity. In the fall the officers have only the Fresh- 
men to approach and thus are soon free to start the 
year’s work. 


Howard Thurman at Stanford 


Howard Thurman, of Spelman College, Atlanta, re- 
cently spent two days at Stanford University, speaking 
in the Memorial church, leading discussion groups, 
assisting in a conference with the leaders of the two 
Christian Associations at a mountain retreat address- 
ing a large student audience. The impression he made 
on the students during his visit is reflected in the fol- 
lowing verses, written by one of them: 

He sat, 

His black—black face 

Fading into the shadows of the room. 

We sat, 

The white masks of our faces 

Trying to hide our thoughts 

As his quiet voice 

Spoke—simply—humbly of a Lord he had found. 


And when he was done 

We. all sat. 

Each measuring his standards against our own. 
There was pure silence in that room. 

We weve so far below— 

Behind that man who humbly sat before his Maker. 
And we are tempted to scorn his race. 

God has such simple ways of showing us our wrong 
If we but sit at times—and listen. 


What Should Students Demand of Political Parties 


Students attending the Intercollegiate Disarmament 
Conference in Pittsburgh in January enthusiastically 
adopted the proposal of one of their number that 4 
conference be held in the spring to consider what 
students should demand of the political parties, or 
what kind of platform would satisfy college men and 
women. 
for providing students an opportunity to discover the 
implications of Christian citizenship. 


National Political Issues 


At Princeton late in April faculty members and 
undergraduates of eastern colleges will join with 
leaders of the Republican and Democratic parties in a 
conference on national political issues. The purpose 
of the conference, held under the auspices of the 
Princeton School of Public and International Affairs, 
is to “arouse among students active political interest.” 
Resolutions will be framed on prohibition, tariff, war 
debts, and unemployment insurance. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 





The plan has possibilities almost unlimited 
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christian World Education Committees 

Over three hundred Associations, men and women, 
have sent in the names of Chairmen of Christian World 
Education Committees. These Chairmen are also con- 
sidered as Federation correspondents and receive from 
time to time stimulating suggestions concerning world 
policy adapted to the actual campus situations. Has 
your Association appointed and registered at the 
Headquarters Office the name of a truly competent 
c.W. E. Chairman? (Send to: David R. Porter, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


Academic Study and Life. Experiences 

The group at Yale Divinity School under Professor 
Willard Uphaus who are studying religious education 
have killed two birds with one stone in recent consul- 
tations with groups from Smith and Dartmouth. They 
have checked in a realistic way the convictions result- 
ing from academic study with the life experiences of 
these undergraduates. The undergraduate groups, in 
turn, have profited greatly by having their actual pro- 
cedures, worked out in the stress of campus needs and 
conditions, checked by the judgments of men and 
women who are only a few years their senior. 
Begin Early 

The Y. M. C. A. at the University of Illinois finds 
that “students who do not sign up for activities in the 
religious work program the first few weeks are gone 
for the year.” The officers, therefore, do not wait 
until the end of the football season to launch their 
program. In October last year, more than thirty fire- 
side forums had been well started. 


STARVATION 
DISEASE 
CRUELTY 
STUPIDITY 


recognize no national or racial boundaries | 





Why should YOU ? 


Cross the shadow lines of the world 


by reading 


Far Horizons 


Magazine of the Student Volunteer Movement 


254 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








$1.00 With THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, $1.75 
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OBERLIN 


offers 


& 

ASSOCIATION 
with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 

A CURRICULUM 
recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 

AMPLE LABORATORY 
experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 

LIFE 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 

DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 

2 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN; OHIO 
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THE WAYFARER 


For balanced rations for new officers and committee 
chairmen 1 recommend: 

THE WORK OF THE STUDENT Y. M. C. A., by Herbert 
L. Seamans—a compendium of suggestions for every 
committee in the Association. (Association Press, 
$1.50. ) 


WAYS THAT WorRK. Ditto for Y. W. C. A.’s. 


STUDENT GROUPS FOR THE PURPOSE OF UNDERSTAND- 
ING JESUS. The best experience of the year condensed 
for your benefit. An Intercollegian Program Service 
Paper. The year, $3.00; single issues, 25c; with sup- 
plemental material, 35c. 


JESUS, PROPHET OF GALILEE, by Paul M. Limbert. 
Written on the insistence of students who have worked 
with Dr. Limbert in discussion groups; the latest 
thing for Cabinet or group use. (Pamphlet; Asso- 
ciation Press, 25c.) 

oF 

“The King is dead—long live the King” recalls a 
vanishing national custom which nevertheless lives on 
in every college Association which annually at this 
season bids adieu to the old cabinet and godspeed to 
the new. 

a 

To mark this transition some Associations have de- 
vised ingenious though usually quite simple initiation 
ceremonies for the new cabinet, which I could wish 
might be copied or improved upon by many others. 


While this change of leadership normally is quite 
regular with “the next of kin” assuming the insignia 
of office, occasionally the course of progress demands 
a wholly new “dynasty.” This bringing in of new 
blood is, as a matter of fact, one of the sure ways this 
Movement has of escaping institutionalism, and keep- 
ing its primary characteristic as the Christian con- 
science of the college from year to year. 


The most common fallacy, I suppose, about Prohi- 
bition is that it is a political question when as a matter 


It’s Getting Harder 
to Stay 
on the Fence 
Thomas in the 
Detroit Ne 
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of fact it is merely one of physiology. I sincerely hon 












































many of my friends will seize the chance offered by 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN’S Editorial Contest to stimulate 
genuine ratiocination and factual discussion among 
students. I wish the whole question could be solved: 
by the naive simple mindedness of the Literary Digeg 
but unfortunately it can’t. 


e 
I wish some psychiatrist would tell me the sign 
cance (if any) of the theft of 118 bathtubs by a ( 
cago man who wanted to keep his son in Harv: 
This is a form of self-help I do not recommend. 


I see that the Harmon Foundation finds students are 
slow pay, and are inclined to feel that the colleges 
themselves are partly to blame, (a) for making educa- 
tion so free and (b) for failing to provide experience 
and training in personal finance. 

+ 


A considerable group of notable men, Jan Smuts, 
Lloyd George, George B. Shaw for example, have been 
saying in recent years that the world faces the alter- 
native of “Christ or chaos.” Most of us, I suppose, 
have applauded that, but it has been as good rhetoric 
not as good sense. Now we are beginning to see the 
light breaking through the broad rift in our comfort- 
able prosperity. That, after all, is the choice—and 
the only choice for us. Will, I wonder, every local 
cabinet take that seriously as they plan the work for 
the new year? If they do it will mean reading circles, 
study groups, experimental fellowships in every Ass0- 
ciation. Chaos—we know what that means, for many 
of us it is an inner experience. But Christ—that’s 
different! that’s where we all need to dig in deep— 
and soon! 








I hope soon to see my friend Gordon Halstead 
(Syracuse, ’29) who at the invitation of the British 
government in India is en route home. I prophesy 
that he will return some day with greatly augmented - 
prestige for the very occasion which now brings him 
home. 

a 


I close with these stirring lines, by Rex Bundy: 
Give us a virile Christ for these rough days! 
You painters, sculptors, show the warrior bold; 
And you who turn mere words to gleaming gold, 
Too long your lips have sounded in the praise 
Of patience and humility. Our ways 
Have parted from the quietude of old; 
We need a man of strength with us to hold 
The very breach of Death without amaze. 
Did he not scourge from temple courts the thieves? 
And make the arch-fiend’s self again to fall? 
And blast the fig-tree that was only leaves? 
And still the raging tumult of the seas? 
Did he not bear the greatest pain of all, 
Silent, upon the cross on Calvary? 
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